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Art. I.—False and True Philosophy. 


Every man, whether he is an infidel, or pantheist, or mate- 
rialist, or atheist, acknowledges that the earth exists, and that 
it is peopled by various species of animals, at the head of 
which is man; also, he must acknowledge, whether he. be- 
lieves that these species came into existence by chance or by 
development from a monad, or were created by a personal God, 
that each is endowed with natural instincts; that even man 
does not constitute an exception to this rule. The ant lays 
by stores of food for future use; the mother-bird constructs 
her nest with matchless skill; the bee builds its cell with 
mathematical precision; and so with other species. As truly 
as the bird’s nature prompts it to build a nest, so truly does 
man’s nature prompt him to engage in acts of worship—the 
worship of aGod; so truly does his soul yearn for a future state 
of happiness. There is a voice within which says to him that 
he is destined to live through the ceaseless ages of eternity. 
The past and present history of our race clearly proves this 
position. In every age men have thought, have philoso- 
phized; and as often as these have been done, there were 
speculations as to the religious emotions of the soul, its im- 
mortality, and its future destiny. 

The above statements become evident facts to him who 
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studies the intellectual and religious development of the an- 
cient Egyptians, Indians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans. 
The same facts are evident to him who carefully studies the 
intellectual pursuits of the nations now living, in connection 
with their religious views. A careful analysis of the philo- 
sophical speculations of all the nations above named shows 
that, in the course of a few centuries, all the different systems 
ended with arriving at the same conclusions, and ending with 
like results. The death of these systems was not owing to 
any want of intellectual activity or ability. No brighter in- 
tellects have ever appeared on the stage of action than some 
whose names are indelibly connected with the history of said 
systems; but intellectual power, acuteness, and persevering 
application did not serve to elaborate a system of intellectual 
and moral truth which has stood the test of time, and has 
met the intellectual and religious wants of man. These sys- 
tems of philosophy and philosophic religion were not the 
product of a day, nor the growth of a generation: they num- 
bered centuries in their gradual rise and development, and 
then centuries in their decline and death. For example: the 
Greek philosophy began with Thales, 636 B.C., and ended 
with the decree of Justinian, prohibiting the teaching of phi- 
losophy, closing the schools of Athens, and banishing Dama- 
sius, Simplicius, and Isidorus, 529 A.D. Thus, we see that a 
period of near twelve centuries was occupied from the birth to 
the death of that system of intellectual and religious philoso- 
phy which, in some respects, was the grandest and most sublime 
ever elaborated by the human intellect, numbering among its 
devotees some names the most conspicuous in the annals of 
time—Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

According to the statements made above, if we examine any 
one system of the ancient philosophies, we will find it a type 
of the others. Thus, if we analyze the Greek system, it will 
lead us to the Egyptian; for the Grecian philosophers studied 
in Egypt. Tothem Egypt was a school of prophets; so much 
so, that Grecian philosophy had its birth under the shadow of 
the great pyramids, on the sunny banks of the Nile; but 
study the Egyptian system, and it gives unmistakable evi- 
dences of an Oriental origin. Egyptian philosophers and re- 
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ligious teachers evidently looked toward the rising of the sun 
for their inspiration ; hence, we are justified in saying that 
intellectual and religious speculative philosophy was cradled 
on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. One strong arm 
she sent out to the Indus and the Ganges, the other to the 
Nile; from the former her influence spread over the plains of 
India, scaled the Himalayas, and spread over China, Japan, 
and Burmah ; from the latter it spread over all the countries 
contiguous to the Mediterranean, but in none making so deep 
and lasting an impression asin Greece. From Greece, through 
the writings of her philosophers and poets, it has spread over 
all the civilized world. Though, as a system, it has been dead 
more than thirteen centuries, yet it still lives in orations and 
songs, as a mode of illustration; its types of expression are 
so interwoven in literature that it will, for centuries to come, 
exercise a potent influence in the writings and thoughts of 
the most enlightened nations. Often the happiest ideas are 
conveyed to the minds of others through a delicate allusion 
to some Grecian conception, as embodied in the noble lan- 
guage of her poets and philosophers; and, though the acade- 
my, the grove, and the stoa have long since been numbered 
among the things that were, yet they still live in song, and 
will continue to exercise an influence upon polite literature as 
long as the noble language of the Greeks shall be studied. 

A careful study of the Grecian system shows that it had its 
origin in the contemplation of physical objects. Physical 
phenomena were presented to the senses on all sides. Neces- 
sarily, an active mind must think, and a philosophic mind 
must generalize; thus, the mind was led not only to the con- 
templation of physical objects, but also to inquire into their 
origin, and the first important question presented to the Grecian 
mind was as to the origin of the world: How was our world 
produced? It is evident that if the deductions were based 
upon imperfect knowledge and erroneous observations, they 
must be false. This is what was done: The earth was re- 
garded as a flat surface, on which the sky, as a dome, rested; 
the earth was limited to insignificant boundaries, and was be- 
lieved to be the exclusive and special property of man; the 
heavenly bodies were regarded as meteors, or some sort of a 
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manifestation of fire. So limited was observation, and so 
contracted was the notion of the universe, that directions in 
space were considered as absolute; that above and below, up 
and down, were exact realities. Analysis gave only four ele- 
ments—fire, water, earth, and air. With these crude and im- 
perfect data a cosmogony was attempted. The theory of 
creation gave to one of the four elements a predominance, 
and made the other three issue from it. As to which of these 
four was the predominant element the philosophers were not 
agreed ; but in this they did agree: that earth and stones will 
sink in water, that water will fall through the air, and that flame 
will ascend. From these facts, combined with the erroneous 
notion of up and down in space, a genesis of the world was 
made out. The earth was below; upon it was the water; 
above the water floated the air; and still higher in the upper 
regions of space was the fire. Thus the Grecian cosmogony 
made our world, with all its accompaniments—blue vault and 
starry firmament—placing man at the center, and the sole priest 
of nature. The principles lying at the foundation of this gene- 
sis of earth betrayed a false germ, which presently led to serious 
disputes and much philosophic wrangling; it left out of the 
account all the marks of design and the visible tokens of a 
divinity, shaping themselves into continual providences. Man 
will naturally see these, and from these conclude there is a 
personal Designer, and through the providences he will look 
up to a personal God. The Greek philosophy was atheistical, 
for it excluded God from the world and all its phenomena; this 
was a most natural result from simply considering the heavy 
as settling below, and the light as ascending—purely physical 
phenomena. The broad seas, the blue air, and the shining 
stars were set in their places by innate properties of their own, 
and not by the hand of a Creator. This did not satisfy the 
popular mind. Man’s natural instinct revolted at the idea of 
excluding the spiritual from the world. The popular super- 
stition was partly appeased by placing divinities, in the like- 
ness of men, in starry Olympus; but this did not satisfy the 
active, thinking soul of man—it would, in spite of philoso- 
phy, assert its kindred to the divine; hence, the philosopher 
was called upon to tell, What is the soul? In answering this 
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question, his observations were as superficial as they had been 
in his genesis of the world. In every instance where life was 
in man’s body, he breathed; hence, the breath is the life. 
Cease to breathe, and he dies; thus, he can only become a 
living soul by the breath of life entering his nostrils. It is 
this breath alone that prevents him from being a senseless and 
an impassive form. As the last breath leaves the body, life 
departs; and, therefore, life is inseparably connected with the 
air. In other words, air is the life-giving principle, and with 
it and in it exist all the noble qualities of the soul. Hence, 
air must be the source whence all intellect arises, and the store 
to which it must ultimately return; so, philosophy, assuming 
air to be the primordial element, brought back Deity to the 
earth, but under a material form; though material, it was 
monotheism. This was antagonistic to the popular belief, 
which was polytheism, and the philosophic theology must be 
reiidjusted by making all the gods of Olympus to arise from 
the deified air. Thus the popular mind was satisfied, but not 
the philosophic mind; for it would inquire, What is this one 
God? 

To this question the philosopher turned his powers of in- 
vestigation. In all his former investigations his starting-point 
had been some material conception, almost wholly dependent 
for information on the senses. As the correctness of a con- 
clusion arrived at depends upon the correctness of the infor- 
mation, so, in this question, What is the one God? the infor- 
mation was wholly derived from the senses; but the senses 
are cognizant of material objects only. Hence, this one Deity 
was material; but, as all things exist and subsist in this one, 
pantheism was the theosophy elaborated by the Greek mind: 
Deity was in every thing, and every thing was Deity. 

But observation led to a farther inquiry. For example: if 
a drop of wine were put into a cask of water, the eye can no 
longer see, nor the taste discern, the wine; but it is there. 
If a rain-drop falls on the leaves of a distant forest, the ear 
cannot hear it; but the murmur of the many drops which 
compose a shower is audible—yet what is that murmur, save 
the aggregate assemblage of the sounds proceeding from the 
fall of each drop? Hence, it is evident that our senses are 
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liable to deceive us. This led the philosophic Greek mind to 
make another inquiry: What is the criterion of truth? 
Practically, the Greeks were not much more successful in 
answering this question than the former ones. An almost in- 
tellectual despair had settled down upon the philosophic mind 
of Greece, having drifted to the idea that our world, with all 
its striking phenomena, is only a phantasm; for such it must 
be if there is no criterion of truth. Undersuch circumstances, 
the mind is painfully sensitive when it feels that all solid 
props have been knocked from under the basis of its knowl- 
edge. To the painful conclusion that all things exist only in 
the mind had Greek philosophy drifted; hence, when Pythag- 
oras pointed out a path of escape from such a conclusion, he 
was hailed as almost divine. He bade them reflect on what 
had taught them the unreliability of sense; he bade men rea- 
son rather than speculate. There is no illusion in the rela- 
tion of numbers, nor in the properties of geometrical forms ; 
and though the senses may be deceptive, and though we 
may be living in the region of the deceptive, yet we are sur- 
rounded by a world of truth; hence, his method of escape 
from the delusions of speculative philosophy was to disengage 
it from a material basis. This separation was effected chiefly 
by the labors of the Eleatic school: it turned the controversy 
from the contemplation of the aérial primary element to the 
contemplation of time, space, motion, being, thought, and God; 
but the inquiries of this school] ultimately terminated in the 
hypothesis that atoms and space alone exist; and that, as atoms 
are only centers of force, matter is only a phantasm. At this 
point the sophists of Athens began their speculations, and 
closed with the conclusion that there is no good or evil, no law, 
no philosophy, no religion, no criterion of truth. Such con- 
clusions wholly unsettle the foundations of society, of govern- 
ment, and every guiding principle of life; but man cannot 
live without some guiding rule, and if his speculations in one 
direction will not give him any thing on which he can rely, 
he will turn to something else. Hence the origin of the So- 
eratic school; for, in philosophy, man had found no criterion 
of truth. Socrates taught that, as the existence of God could 
not be proved by physical arguments, man ought to accept it 
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as a self-evident truth, and not in need of any demonstration. 
He planted himself firmly upon the undeniable advantages of 
good morals and the disadvantages of vice; he taught that the 
great object of life is the seeking of pleasure which is pure, 
flowing from the cultivation of ennobling pursuits, and not 
that which is instinctive, such as is exhibited by brutes. But 
if faith be the sole criterion, then the existence of matter and 
ideas will naturally follow; to it there is no difficulty in the 
doctrine of remembrance, the double immortality of the soul, 
and the actual existence of universals; in short, faith unre- 
strained will fall into excesses and egotism. Hence, such a 
system of ethics will end in devotees claiming extreme sanc- 
tity for themselves, or in individual pleasure of that extreme 
character which saps the foundation of patriotism and benefi- 
cence. Such was the end of the system of ethics introduced 
by Socrates and developed by Plato; it closed with Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes, who outraged society by their self-mor- 
tifications, and Epicurus, wholly wrapped up in self—self being 
the center of every emotion and desire. All thinking men 
could easily see that the principles of Diogenes and Epicurus 
upset every proper notion of good society and religion; hence, 
under the tuition of Aristotle, and as carried out by Zeno, a 
new philosophical school arose. Aristotle appealed to reason ; 
this was well, and did much toward counteracting the absurdi- 
ties which had so long fettered the minds of men; but, for 
the want of sufficient data, he arrived at some very illogical 
conclusions in physics.» He was more happy in his metaphys- 
ical and ethical deductions; but, even in these, he was often 
wide of the truth. He certainly was false in his conclusion 
that man’s sensuous impressions are a suflicient guide. For 
the want of suitable data, the mind became restive, and phi- 
losophy resumed its former speculations relative to creation, 
the emanation of matter from God, the immortality of the 
soul, and cognate subjects. These were followed up in such a 
manner as to end in skepticism; and, finally, the mind settled 
down into a sort of indifference; quietism was the chief ele- 
ment. Hence, this cursory view of Grecian philosophy shows 
that it dwelt on four grand topics. The first was the existence 
and attributes of Deity; the second was the origin and destiny 
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of our earth; the third pertained to the nature of the human 
soul; and the fourth to the criterion of truth, These four, in 
some form or other, were the objects of Grecian speculative 
philosophy. A little thought and reflection will show how it 
was that the conclusions above indicated were arrived at. 
Relative to the existence and attributes of God, the philoso- 
phers arrived at a decision which utterly rejected all the attri- 
butes and affections which pertain to man; this was the other 
extreme of the popular superstition which was wont to repre- 
sent Deity with all the passions, as well as the affections, 
which are human. It is quite natural for the mind, in its 
speculations, to arrive at the conclusion that only one all- 
powerful, all-perfect, and eternal Being can exist. There can 
be no participation of such attributes, whether regarded as 
material orspiritual. From these, as premises, the conclusion 
that the universe is God was easy, and, to a mind spiritually 
blind, most natural. This conclusion involves the logical se- 
quence that all things, animate and inanimate, belong to the 
essence of Deity. Again, the mind, taking this view of God, 
might possibly conceive of God as existing without the world, 
but not the world without God. Properly speaking, it insep- 
arably interlinked the two; but, farther, though the universe 
be God, we know it only as it appears, and not as it really is. 
God was conceived of as having no relations to time and 
space; these were regarded as only the fictions of man’s finite 
imagination. Hence, the ultimate effort of the Greek mind 
gave, as a product, Pantheism—a conélusion arrived at long 
before on the banks of the Ganges: “There is no God inde- 
pendent of Nature; no other has been revealed by tradition, 
perceived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument.” This 
conclusion can never satisfy the instincts of the human soul, 
or the desires of man’s heart. Man yearns for a personal 
God—a Father, into whose ear he may tell all his heart. Not 
so with the pantheistic, infinite, eternal, and universal being; 
he is no intellect, is passionless, is without design or motive; 
in him there are no attributes responsive to those of the human 
soul. Hence, in the soul there is a recoil from pantheism, a 
rejection of an impersonal god, and an assertion of a personal 
God, the Maker of man and the universe, and, hence, a subor- 
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dination of human reason to the instinctive feelings of the 
human soul. 

With respect to the world, it was regarded as only a visible 
manifestation of God; for he was the origin of all things; 
the earth was evolved by and from him. This idea is finely 
illustrated by the product of a tree from the seed. As the 
plant is an emanation from the seed, so the world is an emana- 
tion from God. This is in striking accordance with the doc- 
trines of the Vedas: in them it is represented that the world 
existed eternally in God; that it came forth from him into 
visibility, and will hereafter be absorbed into him. 

The following extract from the “Institutes of Menu” con- 
veys very clearly the Oriental view: “This universe existed only 
in the first divine idea, yet unexpanded, as if involved in dark- 
ness; imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, 
and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed 
in sleep. Then the sole, self-existent Power, himself undis- 
cerned, but making this world discernible, with five elements 
and other principles of nature, appeared with undiminished 
glory, expanding his idea, or dispelling the gloom. He whom 
the mind can alone perceive—whose essence eludes the exter- 
nal organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from eternity 
—even He, the soul of all things, whom no being can compre- 
hend, shone forth in person. He, having willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance, first with a 
thought created the waters. The waters were so called (ndrd) 
because they were the production of Nédrd, or the Spirit of 
God; and, since they were his first ayand, or place of motion, 
he thence is named Nédrdyand, or moving on the waters. 
From that which is the first cause—not the object of sense, ex- 
isting everywhere in substance, not existing to our perception, 
without beginning or end—was produced the divine Male. He 
framed the heaven above, the earth beneath, and in the midst 
placed the subtle ether, the light regions, and the permanent 
receptacle of waters. He framed all creatures; he gave being 
to time and the divisions of time; to the stars, also, and the 
planets. For the sake of distinguishing actions, he made a 
total difference between right and wrong. He whose powers 
are incomprehensible, having created this universe, was again 
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absorbed in the Spirit, changing the time of energy for the 
time of repose.”’ 

The Hindoo poets often express like conceptions of the em- 
anation, manifestation, and absorption of the world. Thus: 
“The Infinite Being is like the clear crystal, which receives 
into itself all the colors, and emits them again; yet its trans- 
parency, or purity, is not thereby injured or impaired.” “He 
is like the diamond, which absorbs the light surrounding it, 
and glows in the dark from the emanation thereof.” Take a 
simile as a farther illustration: “Thou hast seen the spider 
spin his web; thou hast seen its excellent geometrical form, 
and how well adapted it is to its use; thou hast seen the play 
of tinted colors, making it shine like a rainbow in the rays of 
the morning sun. From his bosom the little artificer drew 
forth the wonderful thread, and into his bosom, when it pleases 
him, he can withdraw itagain. So Brahma made, and so will 
he absorb, the world.’’ The Greek and the Indian also agreed 
in asserting that being exists for the sake of thought, and 
therefore they must be one. Indian speculations on emana- 
tions and absorptions arrived at the conclusion that matter is 
nothing more than forces filling space. Democritus advanced 
the bold idea that a single atom may constitute a world. 
Many other particulars wherein the speculative philosophy of 
the Indian and Greek run parallel could be mentioned; but 
the foregoing must suflice. 

As to the nature of the soul, the Ionian philosophers—the 
first of the Grecian—taught that it is material being, air, or 
fire, or something of such a nature. From this materialistic 
starting-point finally was developed the idea of its immateri- 
ality, and ultimately that it is a partof God; hence, whatever 
views were entertained respecting the nature and attributes of 
God, they directly influenced the conclusions respecting the 
soul. That the soul is a portion of Deity is a necessary con- 
clusion of pantheism; and hence Grecian and Indian philoso- 
phy busied itself on such inquiries as to whether the number 
of souls in the universe is constant. In this the two harmonized, 
thus: “I am myself an irradiated manifestation of the supreme 
Braum.” ‘Never was there atime in which I was not, nor 
thou, nor these princes of the people, and never shall I not be; 
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henceforth we all are.’’ But, farther, they regarded the soul 
as a sort of spectator, or stranger, in this world, and occupy- 
ing itself in contemplation rather than action, asserting that it 
is not a modification of the Supreme Being, but a part of him: 
‘its relation is not that of a servant to his master, but of a 
part to the whole;” or, “it is like a spark separated from a 
flame: it migrates from body to body—sometimes found in 
the higher, then in the lower, and again in the higher, tribes 
of life, occupying first one then another body, as circum- 
stances demand; and, as a drop of water pursues a devious 
career in the cloud, in the rain, in the river, a part of a plant, 
or a part of an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its 
way back to the sea from which it came, so the soul, however 
various its fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into the 
divinity from which it emanated.” 

But, both Greeks and Indians busied themselves about the 
delusive phenomena of the world. Among the latter, many 
supposed that visible nature is only an illusion befalling the 
soul, because of its temporary separation from Deity; hence, 
Buddhism arrived at the conclusion that the world is only a 
creature of the imagination; but, as respects the soul itself, 
its final destiny was perfect repose after its absorption in the 
Deity. As a bubble floating upon the sea reflects every object 
around it, and as it came from the sea, being a part of it, and 
as, when it bursts, it goes back to the sea and is absorbed in 
the great expanse of waters, so it is with the soul with respect 
to its relations to the Supreme Being. In one sense, the bub- 
ble isannihilated; in another, it is not, for it still exists; soit 
is with the soul. The bubble returned to that which is infinite 
with respect to itself; so the soul, “transitory, and yet eter- 
nal: transitory, since all its relations of a special and individ- 
ual kind have come to an end; eternal, in a double sense—the 
sense of Platonism—since it was connected with a past of 
which there was no beginning, and continues in a future to 
which there is no end.” 

Active thought, in every age of the world, has endeavored 
to find an absolute criterion of truth. Ata very early period 
it was discovered that the senses were not altogether reliable; 
in many instances they were not to be credited. To illustrate: 
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take, what almost every child has done in his play, a stick 
with fire on one end, and turn it around rapidly, and there 
will be the appearance of a circle of fire. The rainbow ap- 
pears to be an arch. So with thousands of other phenomena, 
as presented to the five senses. Shall we say the senses are 
wholly unreliable? Can we find any absolute test, so as always 
to know what is truthful and what is deceptive? To answer 
these questions philosophers have tried in every age of the 
world, not less in more modern times than anciently. Did 
Descartes give the correct answer in saying, “All clear ideas 
are true?’’ or shall we, with Spinoza, inquire whether we have 
“ideas independent of experience?’’ or shall we say, with 
Hobbes, ‘‘ All our thoughts are begotten by, and are the repre- 
sentatives of, objects exterior to us; that our conceptions arise 
in material motions pressing on our organs, producing motion 
in them, and so affecting the mind?” or shall we say, with 
Locke, that “there are two sources of our ideas—sensation 
and reflection; that the mind cannot know things directly, 
but only through ideas?” or shall we agree with the sugges- 
tion of Leibnitz, that “reflection is nothing more than atten- 
tion to what is passing in the mind, and that between the : 
mind and the body there is a sympathetic synchronism?” or 
shall we adopt the theory of Berkeley, that “there is no other 
reason for inferring the existence of matter itself than the 
necessity of having some synthesis for its attributes; that the 
objects of knowledge are ideas, and nothing else, and that the 
mind is active in sensation?” or shall we assent to Hume's 
proposition, that “if matter is an unreal fiction, the mind is 
not less so, since it is no more than a succession of impressions 
and ideas; that our belief in causation is only the consequence 
of habit?’’ or shall we accept Kant’s theory, that “there is 
but one source of knowledge—the union of the object and 
subject, but two elements thereof—space and time; and that 
they are forms of sensibility, space being a form of internal 
sensibility, and time both of internal and external, but neither 
of them having any objective reality; and that the world is 
not known to us as it is, but only as it appears?” Did not 
Pythagoras give evidence of a greater degree of common 
sense than all these, and hundreds of others, who have phi- 
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losophized in a like strain, when he said that reason must be 
relied on to detect what is fallacy and what is truth? 

Reason asserts that for every effect there must be an ade- 
quate cause. The existence of the earth and its inhabitants is 
an effect, and must be due to an adequate cause; hence, as 
the cosmogonies of the systems before mentioned did not as- 
sert an adequate cause for the existence of the earth or its in- 
habitants, there was a defect in their starting-point. This 
same fact is also evident from another consideration—to wit: 
when logically run out, they ended in fatalism, or pantheism, 
or skepticism, or atheism, not satisfying a single one of the 
natural instincts of the human soul. Instead of throwing 
light upon the most important subjects connected with the 
soul’s existence and destiny—subjects for the solution of which 
the soul yearns with a feeling of the deepest intensity—it was 
left to grope its way in the grossest darkness. The future 
was left a dark and an unfathomable abyss; the soul's moral 
sun set in midnight gloom and total obscuration. The in- 
stincts of the soul demand a personal God as the Cause for the 
existence of the earth and its inhabitants: a personal God, 
who is the Father of moral creatures and intelligences. A true 
cosmogony and a true philosophy must not ignore this idea as 
a starting-point. It is only the fool who has said, There is no 
God; and it is not his intellect that has said this, but his heart, 
his moral being; hence, it is evident that the before-named 
systems began wrong, worked in the dark, and ended in hope- 
less night. 

In a central position between Egypt, Greece, and Assyria, 
on the eastern border of the Mediterranean Sea, arose a small 
nation, whose lawgiver and religious teachers gave the world 
a religion and an ethical system of philosophy which are des- 
tined to live; for, while other systems have waxed old, and 
some of them have been dead for centuries, this system is to- 
day full of life and youthfal vigor. Nine and a half centuries 
before Solon gave laws to the Athenians did Moses give his 
incomparable code to Israel; more than eleven centuries be- 
fore Socrates and Plato discoursed on ethics in Athens did 
Moses promulgate his system of ethics—a system better than 
which no mortal man has ever taught; six and a half centu- 
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ries before Aristotle wrote his system of physics did Solomon 
speak of plants from the hyssop that springeth out of the wall to 
the cedar of Lebanon, and of all manner of beasts. Two cen- 
turies before Homer's lyre resounded with the music of the 
*‘ Tliad”’ did David's harp thrill with heavenly strains. Long 
before the days of Aischylus and Sophocles did Isaiah pen the 
most sublime poetry that has ever been written. For regal 
splendor and grand architecture, Thebes and Athens never 
saw what Jerusalem saw in the days of Solomon. Hence, 
though Israel was one of the little nations, often overrun and 
trodden down by her more powerful contemporaries, yet her 
lawgiver, her kings, her poets, and her religious teachers 
have made an indelible mark in the world’s history; their 
names will be as household words when those of the Cesars, 
Alexanders, and the many others who figured so largely in the 
ancient world, will be known only in the dusty volumes of 
history. This little nation wrote a Book, or rather many 
books, which her wise counselors-compiled and put into a 
Volume. This Volume is unique in its character; it embodies 
the combined wisdom of her lawyers, historians, poets, kings, 
and philosophers; in it is found the true ecosmogony, the true 
anthropology, and a just code of civil and ethical jurispru- 
dence; its very first sentence speaks of a personal God, who 
‘“‘in the beginning created the heaven and the earth.” He is 
declared to be the Creator, and yet free from all material sub- 
stance—being a Spirit; hence, this sentence denies atheism ; 
it denies all polytheism, even in the form of doctrine which 
held to two eternal principles, the one good and the other evil ; 
it denies materialism, in its assertion of the creation of mat- 
ter; it denies pantheism, in the assertion of the existence of 
God before all matter, and therefore separate and apart from 
it; it denies fatalism, for the assertion involves the freedom of 
the Creator. In the second sentence it is assumed that God is 
a Spirit. It is evident that spirituality is an essential charac- 
teristic of Deity. This fact makes creation possible. Any 
thing which exists must have being, and must have that to 
which this being belongs. For like reasons, the being must 
have character. This character must be specific in some one 
or more particulars; it seldom exists in one quality, if at all; 
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but it is almost self-evident that it must consist of more than 
one. In the eternal Creator must be that character which 


concentrates in itself all the causative antecedents of material 
substances. An analysis of that character will discover that the 
three essential attributes of spirit—will, wisdom, and power— 
belong to and essentially inhere in it. There must be will 
and free choice; for without it there could be no beginning of 
things. Matter cannot be its own creator, cannot call itself 
into existence. But mere will could not produce a world of 
design; hence, it needs wisdom to direct it. Again, mere will 
and wisdom could not create matter; they need power to exe- 
cute what is willed; hence, we may confidently assert that 
“the manifold wisdom of the Eternal Spirit, combined with 
his equally manifold power, is adequate to the creation of a 
manifold system of things”—a world of design and a universe 
of harmony. Here is an adequate cause for the existence of 
all material substances, in all their manifold forms evincing 
wisdom, from the flower that blushes and sparkles in the dew- 
drop of morning up to the ponderous sphere whirling with 
inconceivable velocity through the depths of space. Here is 
a philosophy which ought to satisfy the most philosophic 
mind. 

In its anthropology, this Book is clear and unmistakable in 
its declarations. God is man’s Maker; he called man into 
being, making a pair, giving them the functions of genera- 
tion, and a command to multiply, so as to have a numerous 
progeny—one that would fill the earth. Ages after the crea- 
tion of the first pair, this same Volume declared that God had 
“made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” Here is an adequate cause for the exist- 
ence of men, and of different nationalities, as they are found 
in different parts of the earth. But this Book has not left us 
in doubt as to the specific character of man; it declares that 
he was made in the image and after the likeness of God. 
This Book declares not that he is like God in matter, but in 
form; not that he is like God in essence, but in semblance. 
By his being made in the image of God is implied likeness in 
outward form, but not necessarily the material; this may be, 
and is, different. By being made after the likeness of God, 
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we may understand resemblance in any quality, whether in- 
ternal or external, which the two are found to possess. The 
expression ‘after the likeness of God” is evidently added as ex- 
planatory of “image;” it shows that the term image is to be 
taken in a figurative sense, and that we are not to interpret 
image as denoting a material conformity to God, but a spiritual. 
God is essentially a Spirit, and is so declared, as stated above. 
The phrase “after his likeness’’ so modifies the term “image” 
as to fully harmonize the two statements, that God is a Spirit, 
and that man is made in his image. 

If God be essentially a Spirit, he must, evidently, also be 
essentially self-manifesting. This idea, taken in connection 
with the above-stated attributes of his spirituality, implies that 
he thinks as well as that he wills, and that he speaks as well as 
that he acts; hence, since man is made in the image of God, 
and after his likeness, his conformity to God lies in his reason, 
will, speech, and power. By reason he is distinguished from the 
inferior animals; it is an intuitional faculty, by which man is 
cognizant of first truths, and apprehends things in perception 
and in consciousness. By will is meant that endowment of 
the soul which enables it to choose, to prefer, and to select one 
of two or more objects; hence, man is capable of choosing, 
determining, and resolving. By speech is meant the faculty of 
expressing thoughts by articulate sounds; hence, man can, by 
sensible acts of his own, make known to others his thoughts, 
feelings, and purposes; these are the objects of his contem- 
plative faculty. By power is meant the faculty of doing some- 
thing, the capacity for action, and the producing an effect; 
hence, man gives expression to his conceptions either in words 
or in acts, or gives effect to his determinations in deeds. In 
his reason is evolved the distinction of good and evil; hence, 
he is a moral being. In the simple fact of the evolution of 
this distinction of good and evil is involved the approval of 
the good and the reprobation of the evil; in his will is laid 
open to view, and brought out in all its details, that freedom 
of action which enables him to choose the good and to reject 
the evil. In his power resides his mental and moral ability to 
act, and it lies more particularly in the exercise of the reason 
and the will—the reason, as communicating knowledge to and 
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advising the will, and the will, as determining the direction of, 
and regulating, the power. In his speech lies the faculty of 
bringing out and making known to others, by sensible acts of 
his own, his conceptions as brought out by, and delineated 
through, the reason, the will, and the power. These state- 
ments bring out clearly to our finite conceptions that form of 
God in which man was created, and in which God condescends 
to communicate with him. 

The facts just stated clearly show that man has a twofold 
nature —physical and psychological. In his psychological 
nature must we look for that instinct, referred to above, which 
leads him to engage in acts of worship, and his inner man to 
demand a God as the object of his religious adoration. One of 
the functions of a human soul demands for it an omnipotent 
support in the hour of its supreme helplessness. The same 
function demands the presence of an omnipotent sympathizer 
in its hours of sadness and sorrow. This same function de- 
mands, as an offset against the ills of this life, a never-ending 
felicity in a future mode of existence; this same function leads 
the soul to sigh for love—a love so deep, so boundless, as that, 
under its talismanic influence, it may dilate eternally with ec- 
static emotions, and forever bask in its beatific rays. But 
when the soul looks in upon itself, and contrasts its moral 
condition with the psychological demands of its nature, in a 
moral point of view, it instinctively recoils under the con- 
sciousness of moral defilement; it looks with terror upon 
that very God whose presence its nature demands in order to 
supreme happiness. Why this conflict? Has God written a 
lie in man’s very being? Surely not. This same Volume, 
coming from the Israelites, makes all this very plain; it tells 
us that man violated the laws of his Creator, and, in the act of 
sinning, lost the moral image of his Maker. This image must 
be restored before the soul is fitted to contemplate the Divine 
image. This restoration demands that the image of:sin, which 
veils the human heart and darkens the understanding, shall 
be torn away, and a new principle of life be planted in its 
stead. The natural man has a consciousness of the presence 
of an evil heart, and, as a consequence, no proper preparation 
to engage in the service of a pure and holy God. He feels 
VOL. VI. NO. 1.—2. 
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that, instead of God smiling upon him, he will meet the just 
indignation of him whose presence is a consuming fire to the 
transgressor. The restoration demands that this whole process 
be reversed, so that the man will look upon God as his best 
Friend, and greatly desire to be present with him. Here, to 
the human understanding, is a great difficulty. All proper 
ethical views say God's purity and holiness ought not to be 
lowered, so as to let him down to man, but rather that man 
ought to look up toward God; but when the spotless charac- 
ter of Deity, in the abstract, is held up before the mind of 
man, he sinks down into hopeless despair, saying in his heart, 
“T can never attain unto it.” He sighs for a pattern of virtue 
and goodness brought out on the same plane in life which he 
occupies; he longs for a pattern such as Valmiki describes to 
Narada in the Rimayana, where, in answer to the question of 
the latter, How shall man be ennobled? he says: “‘ Were it 
possible to hold up in his sight one clothed, like himself, in 
mortal flesh, poor and weak, and tried by suffering as he is— 
who has yet done generouly and well, who has upheld truth 
and justice, endured sorrow and bitterness, controlled his 
passions, and dealt kindly by all living creatures—then, truly, 
had he a pattern whereby to shape his life, example to stir 
his emulation.” But the sacred Volume points to one even 
more perfect than this description, and as doing far more for 
the recovery of man than is here described. He is the incar- 
nate Son of God, truly a man, clothed, like ourselves, in 
flesh; he endures temptations; he is persecuted; he strug- 
gles with poverty; he undergoes fatigue and suffering; he 
knows what is hunger and thirst, heat and cold; he endures 
all manner of trials, buffetings, reproaches, and death itself— 
all for the good of man. Here is the Pattern which Infinite 
Wisdom holds up before man, and tells him to copy. This 
One, who came as the Anointed of God, kept for man the 
moral law, and died to satisfy its penalty; hence, when in- 
exorable justice demands the life of the sinner, he can point 
to the shed blood of God’s Anointed, and say, There, take 
that; he is my Surety; he did all forme. Thus standing in 
Christ, and clothed in a robe of righteousness wrought by 
him for every one who trusts in his death as a satisfaction to 
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justice, the man can pass into the Holy City, the New Jerusa- 
Jem—into the immediate presence of God himself—assured of 
the Divine favor, and that he will become more and more like 
his blessed Pattern. His Pattern not only satisfied justice for 
him, but he conquered man’s last, bitter, unrelenting foe— 
Death. Over death he gained a complete victory, so that in 
the end every righteous man will rise to a newness of life, 
with a glorious body like unto that of his Divine Pattern. 
Here is the true philosophy—the perfection of philosophy. 
Such a grand and glorious recovery for man never entered 
into the heart of an Egyptian or Indian sage to conceive of. 
To so lofty a thouglit a Pythagoras, or a Socrates, or a Plato, 
or an Aristotle, did not rise. It was left to the wise, the good, 
and the noble of Israel, as the inspiration of Almighty God 
came down from heaven and dwelt in their hearts, to conceive 
of, and then to describe, such a wonderful condescension of 
Deity to work out a glorious recovery for man. A Homer, in 
grand language, sang of heroes and demigods; but it was re- 
served for Isaiah, in the most sublime strains and in seraphic 
language, to describe Him who was born of a virgin, who was 
pure and spotless, who devoted his life for the good of others, 
who made the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, 
the leper to be clean, the dead to live, and then suffered his 
blood to be shed in order to open the gates of heaven for all 
who will accept salvation through him. 

Though Jesus Christ is the central character of that grand 
old Volume which the Israelitish nation has given to the world 
as an heir-loom, yet the story of the cross does not exhaust 
its contents. For cosmogony, history, poetry, and ethics, no 
book can be compared with the Bible; as a classic it is um 
surpassed. The “Iliad,” the “Afneid,” Herodotus, and Plato 
bear no comparison withit; in short, as an intellectual study for 
the purpose of increasing the range of thought and enlarging 
the mental powers, giving vigor and strength, no book will do 
it so well as the Bible. By it the mind is led from the little 
things of earth up to the contemplation of the most august 
and glorious Being in the universe; by its careful study range 
of thought is indefinitely extended, the morals are improved, 
the heart made better, benevolence is cultivated, charity pro- 
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moted, parents and children made better, rulers made humane 
and just, citizens made law-abiding, education increased, so- 
ciety improved, and selfishness curbed. No other book ever 
has, or ever can, do as much good. Surely, such a Book 
must be the Book of Life to our world. Indeed, it is a “‘ mar- 
velous Book, and without a rival. All the libraries of theol- 
ogy, philosophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law, and policy 
would not furnish material enough for so rich a treasure of 
the choicest gems of human genius, wisdom, and experience.”’ 
In its range of thought it rises to the loftiest heights, and yet 
fails not to descend to the lowest depths of humanity; hence, 
it can be read with profit by the king and the beggar, by the 
learned and the ignorant, by parent and child, by jurist and 
criminal, by the philosopher and the imbecile. There is no 
state or condition in life that it does not measure; there is no 
grief or woe for which it does not account; it touches every 
chord of sympathy in bereaved hearts; it clearly delineates the 
spiritual condition of every heart; it has a word of advice for 
every man, woman, and child; it begins with creation, and 
reaches beyond the limits of time; ‘it speaks to us as immor- 
tal beings on the highest and most important themes which 
‘an challenge our attention, and with an authority that is ab- 
solutely irresistible and overwhelming; it can instruct, edify, 
warn, terrify, appease, cheer, and encourage as no other book; 
it seizes man in the hidden depths of his intellectual and 
moral constitution, and goes to the quick of the soul, to that. 
mysterious point where it is connected with the unseen world 
and with the great Father of spirits; it acts like an all-péae- 
trating and all-transforming leaven upon every faculty of the 
mind and every emotion of the heart; it enriches the memory ; 
it elevates the reason; it enlivens the imagination; it directs 
the judgment; it moves the affections; it controls the pas- 
sions; it quickens the conscience; it strengthens the will; it 
kindles the sacred flame of faith, hope, and charity; it puri- 
fies, ennobles, sanctifies the whole man, and brings him into 
living union with God; it cannot only enlighten, reform, and 
improve, but regenerate and create anew, and produce effects 
which lie far beyond the power of human genius; it has light 
for the blind, strength for the weak, food for the hungry, 
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drink for the thirsty; it has a counsel, in precept or example, 
for every relation in life, a comfort for every sorrow, a balm 
for every wound. Of all the books in the world, the Bible is 
the only one of which we never tire, but which we admire and 
love more and more in proportion as we use it. Like the 
diamond, it casts its luster in every direction; like a torch, 
the more it is shaken the more it shines; like a healing herb, 
the harder it is pressed the sweeter is itsfragrance.”” Surely, 
from these few brief statements, we are justified in drawing 
the conclusion that while, on the banks of the Nile, in the 
valleys of the Ganges, on the plains of Shinar, and in classic 
Greece, much that is truth was evolved, and powerful intel- 
lects grappled with the most abstruse questions, yet it was 
reserved for the vine-clad hills of Judea to solve these very 
questions, and to give to the world the truth—the true philoso- 
phy. Her shepherd-poets sang of truths in a style and beauty 
that never entered into the heart of the Mantuan poet to con- 
ceive of; her moral and ethical teacher gave the world a code 
of ethical philosophy as far surpassing that of Socrates and 
Plato as they, in intellect and knowledge, surpassed little 
children. 

In view of the labors of sages in ages past, it is safe for us 
to conclude that the unaided intellect of man cannot arrive at 
an absolute criterion of truth; but, for all practical purposes, 
and relative to the existence of a supreme personal God, of 
the obligations man is under to serve him, and what is due to 
our fellow-man, he can arrive at a sufficient degree of truth; 
for “that which may be known of God is manifest in’’ man ; 
“for God hath shewed it unto”’ him; “ for the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.”” Then, why did the philosophers of 
old fail? It surely lay in the fact of their narrow and imper- 
fect conception of the position of man; they did not rightly 
weigh, nor properly estimate, the consciousness of the race; 
they gave far too much weight to his personal individuality ; 
they were too much disposed to look at each individual, es- 
pecially if he laid claims to philosophic knowledge, as iso- 
lated, independent, and complete in himself; they needed to 
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take a wider range of thought for each individual, and then 
from the individual to the race. As to what man is—his ex- 
pectations, his aspirations, his emotions, and his native in- 
stincts—must be considered, from the cradle to the grave. 
This history, in all its parts and bearings, is long. To seize 
upon any one moment of this long history, and make it the rep- 
resentative of the whole, is an erroneous method of procedure, 
and will resultin erroneous conclusions. Now, what is true of 
an individual is equally true of the race. A true philosophic 
method will not seize upon the human consciousness of any 
one given moment, but will consult the universal conscious- 
ness of the race, and that not in any one given generation, but 
the aggregate of many generations; in other words, the unan- 
imous consent of the entire race is to be regarded, humanly 
speaking, as the criterion of truth; hence, in the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the enlightenment of each tribe and 
nation, lies the true road to a more perfect criterion. Steam 
navigation, railroads, and telegraphs are playing a most im- 
portant part in the world’s drama. Withthem go the general 
diffusion of knowledge and the domestic arts of peace and so- 
ciality; under their talismanic touch the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall teem with the busy hum of life, and man 
will learn to regard every other man as brother. Hand in 
hand with the hardy pioneer will go the teacher and the evan- 
gelist. As forests are felled, and prairies are filled with groves 
of fruit and ornamental trees, as oases in a desert waste, the 
school-house and the church will appear—the former to 
awaken the dormant intellect, and call it forth to activity; 
the latter to teach the philosophy and the religion which were 
cradled in Judea, and attained the stature of manhood among 
the mountains which are round about Jerusalem. 

A retrospective view of the world’s history will clearly show 
that in proportion as the nations have received, and acted in 
accordance with the teachings of, the Bible, in that proportion 
have they been peaceful, prosperous, and happy. For centu- 
ries wise and good men have been quick to see this result, 
and hence have used all their influence to give the word of 
life to earth’s millions who have it not. Never, in the prior 
history of the world, were there so many instrumentalities as 
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now for the teaching of all nations—teaching them to observe 





all things whatsoever Jesus Christ commanded. Every Bible 
and every missionary society is a mighty lever to lift from the 
human intellect and heart that veil of ignorance and super- 
stition which has for ages enslaved the larger portion of the 
race. Each herald of the cross who is faithful to his calling 
sets in motion a little wave, which, as it moves onward, unit- 
ing with others, gathers strength till as a mighty flood it will 
sweep over every land, demolishing every stronghold of sin 
and superstition. Who that can discern the signs of the times 
cannot see that the ‘“‘white horse’ of the Apocalyptic vision 
has started on his course of conquest, with his rider who is 
Faithful and True, and in righteousness doth judge and make 
war? In his conquest, it is clearly discernible, depends the 
coming of that time when swords shall be beaten into plow- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and the nations shall 
learn war no more. For the accomplishment of so glorious a 
result every philanthropist will pray and labor. To this end 
let the energies of every true man be given. To promote so 
beneficent an end let every man’s purse be consecrated. Let 
power-presses be multiplied, to increase the manufacture of 
the blessed Book, and let colporteurs be multiplied, so as to 
carry the word of life to every hut, so that every household 
shall be enlightened with the candle of the Lord. Let there 
be one concentrated and mighty effort put forth that shall 
make every part of earth thrill with joy, and every heart re- 
joice in the light of God! MHere is a work in which every 
heart may sympathize, to which every hand may lend assist- 
ance, and in which all ought to take a part. 


Nore.—I cannot give the authorities, in many instances, from which I 
have drawn the material of the foregoing article, as it is a result of much 
reading; but I am indebted to Dr. Draper's “ Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” Dr. Murphy’s “Commentary on Genesis,” and Dr. Philip Schaff's 
“Introduction to Lange’s Commentary on Matthew.” 
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Art. Il.— Exposition of Rom. vi. 3-5. 


Tue apostle is here reasoning with the Jew, who either did 
not understand the design of the gospel or was disposed to 
take advantage of the liberty contained therein to gratify his 
varnal appetite. In verses 20 and 21 of the preceding chapter 
the apostle says: “But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound: that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Great and multiplied as the sin 
might be, grace abounded above it. The Jew would reply to 
the apostle in this language: “If sin be the-meaus of extend- 
ing the grace of God, of making known the abundance of his 
grace, then let us go on to sin; for, the greater the amount of 
sin, the greater will be the exhibition of grace.”” The apostle 
answers this objection by stating the position of the Christian, 
and the inconsistency of this position: “How shall we, that 
are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” Does not death put 
an end to life in any state, or unto any thing? Then, if we be 
dead to sin, how can we live any longer therein? If we live, 
we cannot be dead, and sin may reign within us. 

This passage is often used to prove the doctrine, design, and 
mode of water-baptism. It is not every place where baptism 
is mentioned in the Scriptures that water-baptism is meant. 
There are three distinct kinds of baptism taught in the Seript- 
ures: the baptism of the Holy Ghost (Acts i. 5), the baptism 
of fire (Matt. iii. 11), and the baptism of water (Matt. iii. 11). 
If we examine this passage, free from prejudice, we will find 
that there is no reference to water in it. Moses Stuart, one of 
the best scholars of America, and of acknowledged authority 
in the religious world, says, “There is no reference here to 
water-baptism.” If he is good authority in any case, he must 
be so in this, which requires no greater scholarship than other 
passages. The first object with every biblical student is to 
ascertain the leading thought of the scripture under considera- 
tion. The first, or leading, idea here is the connection of the 
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believer with Christ, expressed by a baptism and bunrial. 
There are two kinds of union with Christ which the Chris- 
tian sustains—the legal and the spiritual. The legal union is 
that which exists between Christ and the human race, in that 
he is their Representative, as he took their law-place and be- 
‘ame their Surety; and the benefit of this transaction redounds 
to their good. The spiritual union is that by which we be- 
come united to him, members of his body, and personally 
partakers of the efficacy of his death. He is then in us, and 
we are in him. This union is by faith, and is expressed by 
various figures, all meaning the same thing: the spiritual con- 
nection of the soul with Christ. We are chosen in him; are 
accepted in the beloved; have obtained an inheritance; are 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise; are baptized into 
Christ; are planted in the likeness of his death and resurrec- 
tion; are crucified with him, and we live in him, and he lives 
in us. All these are expressive of one great leading fact— 
union with Christ—and we have no right to attach undue im- 
portance to one above another, for they all convey the same 
grand idea. 

In the text we are said to be “baptized into Jesus Christ,” 
to be “buried with him,” and to be “planted together in the 
likeness of his death.” If water-baptism is the baptism into 
Christ, and if it makes the union between Christ and be- 
lievers, and if immersion is the burial with him, I ask, What 
represents the planting? Sumphutoi, translated planted to- 





gether, also means born together, innate, natural, native. Prof. 
Stuart translates it, “If we have become homogeneous, if we 
* Sumphutos”’ and “ sumphues”’ ap- 


” 


have beccme cognate. 
pear to be synonymous, and both mean “ grown up together,” 
“sprung up together,” “intimately connected together,” “ cog- 
nate,’’ete. These several expressions refer to the real spiritual 
connection between Christ and the believer. We are here 
represented as baptized into Christ, and in other places as 
baptized in the name of Christ. There must, then, be a dif- 
ference between the two expressions. To be “baptized into” 
denotes connection with the person or thing into which we 
are baptized; but to be “ baptized in the name of” any person, 
or thing, denotes the setting apart to the service, or the ac- 
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knowledgment of the authority, of the person in whose name 
we are baptized. Proselytes were baptized in the name or 
Christ, to signify their acknowledgment of him as Messiah, 
and thus publicly to confess his authority. We are here, and 
in kindred passages, said to be baptized into Christ; but in 
the administration of water-baptism we are baptized in the 
name of the three persons in the Godhead, which is expressive, 
externally, of our inward, or spiritual, connection with Christ. 
(Acts viii. 16; xix. 5). 

Baptism is here the instrument by which we are put into 
Christ. “Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus.Christ were baptized into his death? Therefore 
we are buried with him, by baptism, into death,” ete. No 
one can fail to see that it is baptism here which puts us into 
Christ. If we make this refer to water, we then attach an im- 
portance to water which the Scriptures do not justify, and 
which no thinking person can claim. This establishes the 
birth, or regeneration, by water, and makes our salvation de- 
| pendent upon the element of common water, which is absurd. 
| It is by the baptism of the Holy Ghost, through the efficacy of 
the blood of Christ, that we are put into Christ, that we are 

born again, regenerated, made new creatures. ‘By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles,” ete. This does not mean the acknowledging ot 
Christ by public profession, but a participation of, or an initia- 
tion into, and not unto, Christ. The agency of the Spirit is 
very clearly presented as that by which we are put into Christ. 
‘But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.”’ 
1 A candidate presents himself for Church-membership; he 
is received into the Church upon the testimony of his evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. Water-baptism being a Church ordi- 
| nance, and not the door into the visible Church, the person is 
baptized by the sprinkling of clean water upon him, because he 
is already in the Church, and has a right to all its ordinances. 
What minister baptizes those who have not been regularly 
None. All orthodox ministers 


received into the Church? 
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baptize on account of saving faith and of connection with the 
visible Church. 

Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 30, says: “But of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ Col. iii. 3: “For 
ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” Here 
believers are said to be in Christ, and he is their salvation. 
Out of him there is no life, no salvation; for God out of 
Christ is a consuming fire. Faith is the connecting link be- 
tween Christ and the soul; but it has not the power to put us 
into Christ. Then, by what means are we put into Christ? 
Rom. vi. 3: Weare “baptized into Jesus Christ.” Gal. iil. 27: 
‘*For as ‘many of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ.” To have on Christ is to be righteous in the 
eyes of the law; “for Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness.”” To be in Christ is equivalent to being born again, 
to being anew creature, to bi ing created anew, to having a new 
heart. Now, by what means and by what agent do we obtain 
these things? The Scriptures very clearly and positively rep- 
resent the death of Christ as the means, and the Holy Spirit 
as the agent, by which the new birth is effected. Rom. vi. 4: 
“We are buried with” Christ; verse 8 says: “If we be dead 
with him,” ete. Prof. Stuart says that swnetaphemen in verse 
4, and apethanomen in verse 8, mean the same thing. In Gal. 
li. 20, and Col. ii. 12, the same idea is expressed by “being 
crucified with him,”’ and being, “ buried with him in baptism.’ 
The baptism here is plainly that of the Holy Spirit, which is 
obtained alone through faith in Christ. It is the Spirit which 
enlightens, convicts, and converts the soul; it applies the mer- 
its of Christ's death to our moral nature, and washes us from 
all sin. It is the Spirit which killeth and maketh alive; by it 
believers are all baptized into him. 

Now, give this preposition “into” the meaning or force 
some give it—that is, that to go into the river is to go into the 
water, and to be baptized into the water is to be covered up in 
it, to be put into it. Then, to be baptized into Christ is to be 
put into him, to be clothed upon with his righteousness; and 
this is peculiarly the work of the Spirit; “for by one Spirit 
we are all baptized into one body.” (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 
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8; Luke iii. 16; Acts xi. 16; Zech. iv. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 18; John 
iil. 5.) 

Water-baptism is external, and has no effect on the internal 
man. The work of the Spirit is internal, changing the heart, 
washing, purifying our moral nature. (1 Cor. vi. 11.) 

The next thought to which attention is called is an antithe- 
sis, or a comparison. There is here a figure of rhetoric by 
which opposites are placed in juxtaposition for the purpose of 
heightening or strengthening the effect by contrast. I again 
quote from Prof. Stuart, and remark that if his scholarship and 
theological acumen be received in other places, it must be re- 
ceived here. He says: “If we now are buried with him,” or 
as he translates it, “if ‘we have been buried with him,’ then 
by baptism into his death is to be interpreted in a physical 
way—i. ¢.,as meaning burial in the water, in a physical sense 
—where is the corresponding physical burial in the opposite 
part of the antithesis, or comparison? Plainly, there is no 
such physical idea or reference in this other part. The resur- 
rection here spoken of is entirely moral and spiritual; for it is 
one which Christians have already experienced during their 
present life, as may be fully seen by comparing verses 5 and 11 
below.” We are, or have been, buried with him by the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, and are raised by the power of faith. 
We now have both terms of the antithesis—spiritual, or moral, 
and not one spiritual and the other physical, which would ef- 
fectually destroy the comparison. The two members of an 
antithesis must be construed in the same sense—both moral, 
or both physical. If we construe sunetaphemen (“we have been 
buried with him’’) as denoting a literal burial under water, as 
putting us into Christ, where is the literal burial in the other 
member of the antithesis? for it must not be lost sight of in 
the second part. If there be a physical burial, there must be 
a physical resurrection. A physical resurrection, as here pre- 
sented, no one claims. We are raised up as new creatures, to 
walk in newness of life, and the life we now live isyby faith in 
the Son of God. In verse 5, we have been planted in the 
likeness of his death; in verse 4, we are buried with him by 
baptism into death; and in verse 8, we are said to be dead with 
him. These three expressions denote the same thing—viz.: 
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our death unto sin by virtue of our connection with Christ, 
and they have no reference, directly or indirectly, to water- 
baptism in any way. These form the first part of the antithe- 
sis, and the remainder of the verses form the other part. <As 
Chr*« died for sin, we die unto it—become dead to its influ- 
ence—and as Christ rose from the dead, so we arise from this 
moral or spiritual death unto life. Christ’s death and resur- 
rection were literal, so our death and resurrection are moral. 
We die a spiritual death, so we must rise to a spiritual or 
moral life. Here both members of the comparison are the 
same, as is very clearly presented in verse 5. 

Prof. Stuart says: “If we will turn now to the passage 
in Col. ii. 12, which is altogether parallel with Rom. vi. 4, 
we shall there find more conclusive reason still to argue as 
above respecting the nature of the antithesis presented. We 
have been buried with him by baptism. What is the kind of 
resurrection from this grave in which Christians have been 
buried? The apostle tells us: ‘We have risen with him 
(Christ) by faith, wrought by the power of God, who raised 
him from the dead.’ Here, then, is a resurrection by fuith— 
i. €., &@ spiritual and moral one. If one member of the an- 
tithesis is to be construed in a manner entirely moral, or spiré 
itual, why not give the other member the same construction ? 
To understand sunetaphemen as designating a literal burial 
under water is to give it a rendering which the laws of inter- 
pretation seem to forbid.” 

The expression in verse 4, ‘* We are buried with him,” and 
the one in verse 5, “ For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death,’’ and that in verse 8, “ Now if we be 
dead with Christ,’’ are presented in the eleventh chapter of 
Romans by the figure of grafting, believers being grafted into 
Christ, and they are mutually explanatory. Then, I repeat 
the remark, before made, that if to be “buried with him by 
baptism ”’ requires a literal, or physical, baptism, so must we be 
grafted and planted together with him literally. To drop the 
twelatter, and adopt the first as the proper meaning, is con- 
trary to all rules of logic, and it carries with it a selfish idea. 
All know what is meant by grafting and planting, in the lit- 
eral sense. If the first is literal, and must be practiced to the 
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letter, so must the two latter, as they are equally as important 
as the first. How we can be planted and grafted, literally, into 
Christ, and what sense there would be in such teaching, I 
leave for the advocates of the literal interpretation to explain. 
The whole is beautifully explained in verse 11: ‘“ Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ Col. ii. 13: 
“And you, being dead in your sins and the uncireumcision of 
your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, having for- 
given you all trespasses.”’ 

‘There can be no real ground for question, then, that by 
sunetaphemen (‘we are buried’) is meant neither more nor 
less than by apethenomen,” ete. They are evidently added to 
complete and strengthen the comparison. The idea is that we 
are dead to sin, and buried in Christ. (Col. iii. 3.) 

The principal objection to this exegesis is that the expres- 
sion “we are buried with him by baptism” is used nowhere 
else in the Scripture as a symbol of burial ina grave. The 
obvious design of using the figure of washing with water is as 
a symbol of purity, or cleansing. The symbol of death is of 
frequent occurrence, but nowhere used to denote purification 
or cleansing, but, on the contrary, represents corruption, as 
that of the grave. Then, granting all that can be claimed for 
this, as proving a burial in water by immersion to be the 
meaning of verse 4, as the idea is nowhere else presented, I 
ask, Is it right and scholarly to found a theory involving the 
salvation of the human soul upon a single expression, when 
there are so many to the contrary, and so easy to be under- 
stood? 

Again, I ask, What similarity is there between a burial in 
water, which is the symbol of purification, and a burial in a 
grave, which is the place of corruption and loathsomeness. 
Plainly, there is none, and no principle of logic can establish 
any. Purification by “the washing of regeneration”’ is the 
great doctrine of the Bible, and to represent this by the loath- 
someness and corruption of the grave is to destroy all idé& of 
cleansing by the washing of the Holy Ghost. All the sym- 
bols of the gospel which refer to the renewed state, to the 


new birth, are expressive of purity. How the one can in any 
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way represent or symbolize the other I leave to the advocates 
of a water-grave to explain. 

The comparison here used is wholly on the idea of a death, 
and not of a burial. We are said to die as he died, and to be 
raised by faith, as he was, by the power of the Father; we 
die unto sin, as he died for sin. The power and influence of 
sin over us are to cease; for “ how can we that are dead to sin 
live any longer therein?’ The unity of the figure would be 
destroyed by supposing that the principal circumstance or 
thought inthe mind of the apostle was the burial, and not the 
death, of Christ. The apostle had only a moral or spiritual 
burying in view, and must‘filso have had a moral or spiritual 
resurrection as the result of this spiritual death. When it is 
said, “ Weare buried with him by baptism into his death,”’ no 
one thinks it a literal burial, but only a moral one. In Col. 
ii. 12, the words “ into his death”’ are not used; but the con- 
text shows very plainly they are implied. Christ died for sin; 
we cannot die for it, but unto it. Christ died in order to 
make expiation for sin. The Christian dies to sin—mortifies, 
subdues it, becomes less sensible to it, and less influenced 
by it. Christ had no sin of his own to mortify; the be- 
liever’s dying, spiritually, consists in mortifying his own 
sins. So, in the resurrection, Christ rose physically from the 
dead. He died literally, and his resurrection was literal; we 
die spiritually, and are raised spiritually by the power of 
God. Again, Christ lived, physically and naturally, a new 
life; we live, spiritually and morally, new lives (Rom. vi. 4). 
Here we have a physical death and a physical resurrection 
compared with a spiritual death and a spiritual resurrection. 
Christ died to destroy sin—to destroy its power; so the be- 
liever, in becoming dead to sin, casts off its influence over 
him. This is presented in the next verse under a different 
figure: “If we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death,”’ ete.—that is, if we have become homogeneous, or 
cognate. The word sumphutos should be translated “ grown 
up together,” “sprung up toge ther,” “intimate ly connected to- 
gether,” “cognate.” If we have become homoge neous, cognate, 
in the likeness of his death—if we have become dead to sin, 
as he died for sin—then shall we in like manner live a new 
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life, which is spiritual. Being dead to sin, we no longer live 
therein, but we live spiritually unto God, through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


Art. HL.— The Abrahamic Covenant. 


The covenant which God made with Abraham, recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, is a spiritual and per- 
petual covenant. 

It was not a mere temporal engagement, promising nothing 
but temporal blessings, and to none but the lineal descendants 
of Abraham. 

It is the covenant for God's people, and with them for all 
time; and they alone are embraced in it. 

The name of Abraham is often found in the Scriptures, in 
connection with expressions of peculiar interest. He is called 
“father of all them that believe,’’ and “the father of the 
faithful.”” “In him all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed.” “That the blessing of Abraham might come on 
the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” 

These expressions are used with regard to none of the pa- 
triarchs except Abraham. 

We have been able to find a satisfactory reason for this pe- 
culiarity of language in respect to Abraham only in regarding 
him as the representative of God’s people in that covenant in 
which God proposes to be a God to him and his seed after 
him. 

The word covenant expresses an agreement between two 
parties, in which certain things are proposed by one party to 
be done by the other, and certain benefits proposed to those 
who comply with these proposals. A covenant is of two parts, 
—requirements and promises. The requirements state the 
things to be done, and the promises the benefits to be re- 
ceived, by those complying with the requirements. 

The sign of a covenant is the external rite by which the 


covenant is known. 
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In this covenant it was required of Abraham that he dedi- 

vate himself and his children to God, and to make that 
dedication manifest by applying to himself and his children 
the sign of circumcision. 

This covenant with Abraham was not a mere external, 
temporal constitution, requiring nothing except external per- 
formances, and promising nothing but temporal blessings, and 
embracing the Jewish nation, believers and unbelievers, 
having no respect whatever to vital godliness. Such a view 
of this important transaction is neither rational nor scriptural. 
God did not make a covenant with the Hebrew race, and for 
them, that embraced all his enemies and friends together, and 
promised to them all the same privileges and blessings. 

He surely did not give them assurance, in this covenant 
transaction, that if they would observe the rite of circumcis- 
ion, if they would strictly attend to the external forms of 
religion which exhibit the appearance of sanctity, if they 
would make “a fair show in the flesh,””’ whatever wickedness 
might be in their hearts, he would receive them and acknowl- 
edge them to be his covenant people, and he would be their 
covenant God. Were such the conditions on which he prom- 
ised to give them the land of Canaan, exalt them to distin- 
guished honor, and grant them peculiar blessings? on which he 
would be their “inheritance,” and “ their portion ?”’ on which 
he would own them as his “ peculiar people,” “ his redeemed,” 
‘his children,” “his heritage,” “a holy people to himself?” 
Did he make such covenant as this with his enemies, and give 
them all a title to such covenant blessings? Was it the de- 
sign of this covenant to hide all that pertains to a life of 
godliness, and to make a pompous display of forms and cere- 
monies? Such a covenant would not comport with the 
holiness of God’s character, or the purity of his commands. 
It would not accord with the spirit of his moral government. 

Heartless ceremonies were always an abomination in the 
sight of God. In Isaiah i. 11-17, God most severely upbraids 
the Jews for their hypocrisy: *“ To what purpose is the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I am full 
of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
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goats. When ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts? Bring no more vain 
oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; the new 
moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth: they are a 
trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. And when you 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are 
full of blood. Wash ye, make you clean; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn 
to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.’ 

Inconsistent, then, would it be to suppose that these exter- 
nal performances, alone, entitled the Jews to all the blessings 


, 


of God’s everlasting covenant. All the Jews, it is true, were 
required to be circumcised, whether pious or not; and they 
were all required to keep the moral law in all its purity. “Be 
ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy,” is a command 
which was binding on each individual, as the sum of all his 
duty. But external rites, without a holy heart, God never did 
require; nor did he ever accept of such rites as obedience. 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it. Thou de- 
lightest not in burnt offerings”’ (7. ¢., in those external forms, 
without right affections.) ‘The sacrifices of God” (those 
which he always requires, and which alone he will accept as 
obedience) “are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise,” says the psalmist. 

“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
“Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God.” “ For 
in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncireumcision, but faith that works by love,’’ proclaims the 
apostle. 

The Jews, as a nation, were circumcised, and thus, profess- 
edly, they entered into covenant with God; yet they were not 


all pious. In all their acts renewing the covenant with God 
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they professed the essence of vital religion, but very many of 
them did not possess vital religion. 

Sincerity, in all their covenant engagements, was requisite 
to true piety. God always regarded those Jews who were not 
pious as false professors, or hypocrites. He calls them an 
“hypocritical nation.” ‘ Every one,” he says, “is an hypo- 
crite and an evil-doer.” ‘ When he slew them, then they 
sought him; and they returned and inquired early after God; 
and they remembered that God was their Rock, and the high 
God their Redeemer. Nevertheless, they did flatter him with 
their mouth, and lied unto him with their lips ; for their heart 
was not right with him; neither were they steadfast in his 
covenant.” Claiming God as their God and Redeemer, while 
their heart was not right with him, the psalmist declares, was 
only flattery and lying. God never promised to be their God, 
only on condition that their hearts were right with him. With- 
out right hearts, they were not steadfast in his covenant; they 
did not comply with its conditions, hence they could have no 
right to its promises. God never acknowledged the ‘wicked 
as his people, and he forbade them to profess such a relation 
to him. “Gather my saints together, those that have made a 
covenant with me by sacrifice.” ‘ But to the wicked God 
saith, What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, and 
that thon shouldest take my covenant into thy mouth, 
seeing thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind 
thee ?” 

From these remarks, we must conclude that holiness of 
heart and life was as necessary under the Jewish dispensation 
to a standing in the covenant and Church of God as the same 
qualification now is to a standing in the covenant and Church 
of God under the Christian dispensation. External per- 
formances without the spirit of piety avail nothing. “He 
is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh; but he isa Jew which is 
one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God.” (Rom. ii. 28, 29.) 

This language of the apostle is very plain. External cere- 
monies are not of vital importance; they cannot take the 
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place of vital piety; right affections cannot be displaced by 
mere legal forms. 

Substitute the word Christian for the word “Jew,” and 
baptism for “ circumcision.” 

Christian means now what Jew formerly meant, and bap- 
tism now sustains the same relation to the Church that 
circumcision formerly did. Then, he is not a Christian who is 
one outwardly ; neither is that baptism which is merely out- 
ward in the flesh; but he isa Christian who is one inwardly ; 
and baptism is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

It is plain, then, that Church-members under the Jewish 
dispensation professed the same things that Church-members 
under the Christian dispensation profess; hence, -we legiti- 
mately conclude that the Church under each dispensation is 
established on the same covenant, and must be essentially the 
same Church. The declaration, “* This is that Moses ; 
that was in the Church in the wilderness,” shows that the 
word “ Church” was applicable then, as now. 

) Holiness of heart was required under the Abrahamic cove- 

nant, and it is now required as a preparation for Church- 

membership, or it is the covenant condition upon which the 

| Church is now organized. The necessary qualifications are 
the same now as they were then. 

Holiness of heart is always the same, and must always be 
connected with the enjoyment of spiritual blessings. If we 
love God, we shall enjoy him, for God is our portion. Spirit- 

ual blessings must be contained in the promises embraced in 
the Abrahamic covenant, as we shall see presently. But if 
holiness of heart be required and spiritual blessings promised 
| under both dispensations, these requirements and promises 
| under both dispensations are essentially the same. And as 
| the covenant consists of requirements and promises, the cove- 
mant must be the same for the Church now as it was then. 

To admit the oneness of the covenant, and consequently of 
| the Church, under both dispensations, or else to deny that 
| holiness of heart was ever required in the Abrahamic cove- 

nant, is unavoidable. 
The Abrahamic covenant was merely external, requiring 
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only the observance of external rites, or it extended to the 
heart, requiring right affections. If it extended to the heart, 
requiring right affections, it must have been connected with 
spiritual promises; it was a spiritual] and holy covenant, both 
as to its requirements and promises. Those who do not 
admit this conclusion must adopt from necessity the sentiment 
that the covenant with Abraham was merely external, requiring 
only external rites, and promising only temporal blessings. 

We have repeatedly stated that a covenant consists of 
requirements and promises. The sum of all the requirements 
in the Abrahamic covenant, recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of Genesis, is contained in the first verse: “* Walk be- 
fore me, and bethou perfect.” And the sum of all the blessings 
is contained in the seventh verse: “I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee in their gen- 
erations; to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 

The expression, ** Walk before God and be thou perfect,” 
denotes, in the language of Scripture, the spirit and life of 
pure, vital religion. ‘Enoch walked with God;’ “ Noah 
walked with God;” these expressions mean the same as 
“ Walk before God.” ‘And be thou perfect”’ means not sin- 
less perfection, but a life of piety. ‘ Noah was a just man, 
and perfect in his generation.” “Job was a perfect and 
upright man.”” Abraham was required to possess this charac- 
ter—i. e., to possess pure and vital religion—as a condition of 
the covenant which God made with him. Of course, all who 
afterward would enter into this covenant must possess the 
same qualification. 

“T will establish my covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee in their generations, for an everlasting 
covenant; to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.”’ 
What does the expression, “To be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed after thee,’ mean? Surely, something more than tem- 
poral blessings is intended. The Scriptures use the expression 
often, and certainly in a spiritual sense, that God would be 
their spiritual and eternal portion. What else can it mean 
when God promises to any person to be his God? 

* fe that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son.” 
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That this is the meaning in the Abrahamic covenant is 
made manifest from our Saviour’s use of it when reasoning 
with the Sadducees: “As touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye never read that which was spoken unto you by 
God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but 
the God of the living.”” Long after Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had been dead, God declares that he is their God, 
repeating the promises in the Abrahamic covenant. 

When our Saviour uttered the declaration above quoted, 
those patriarchs were in heaven, enjoying the fulfillment of 
this promise. That this promise had reference to spiritual 
blessings in the world to come is manifest from Heb. ii. 16: 
‘* Now they desire a better country, that is a heavenly, where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared for them a city.”’ 

“T will be your God, and you shall be my people,” expresses 
the relation formed by the Abrahamic covenant between God 
and his people. In speaking of this relation to his people, 
God adopted such language as this: “Say unto the children 
of Israel, I will take you to me for a people, and I will be to 
you a God; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God, 
that bringeth you out from under the burdens of the Egypt- 
ians.” “I will . .. establish my covenant with you, and I 
will walk among you, and I will be your God, and you shall 
be my people.”” “Ye stand this day, all of you, before the 
Lord your God, that thou shouldest enter into covenant with 
the Lord thy God; that he may establish thee to-day for a 
people unto himself; and that he might be unto thee a God, 
as he hath said unto thee, and as he hath sworn unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.”’ 

Holiness of heart was necessary to constitute this covenant 
relation; without it, none had any right to claim this relation 
to God, nor the blessings promised in it. In Jer. vii. 23, God 
says: “‘ This thing I commanded them, saying, Obey my voice, 
and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people.” Now, 
that obedience here includes holiness of heart is evident from 
the following passages: ‘I will give them a heart to know 
me, that Iam the Lord; and they shall be my people, and I 
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will be their God; for they shall return unto me with their 
whole heart.” Again: “Iwill give unto them one heart, and 
I will put a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and will give them an heart of flesh, 
that they may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances 
and do them; and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God.’’ Under the Christian dispensation the covenant 
relation is the same between God and his people, and simi- 
larly expressed. ‘“ What agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God, as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people.” 

In this same seventeenth chapter of Genesis and eighth 
verse we have this record: “I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting pos- 
session.”’ It is evident that the possession of Canaan was not 
an essential part of the Abrahamic covenant, but merely cir- 
cumstantial. Upon no other ground can we account for the 
fact that Abraham and his posterity lived nearly five hundred 
years, enjoying the blessings of their covenant with God, 
without possessing the land of Canaan. Doubtless, believers 
under the Christian dispensation can enjoy the same blessings 
without it. 

Circumcision, the sign of this covenant, gave no right to 
this land of Canaan, as will be evinced by the following facts: 
The body of Israelites who went out of Egypt, and who had 
all been circumcised, were destroyed in the wilderness, while 
those who were brought into the land of Canaan were not 
circumcised until after they had actually entered that land. 
Of course, their circumcision did not give them a right to it. 
Did God destroy in the wilderness those who had a covenant 
right to the land of Canaan, and then give that land to those 
who had no such right ? 

The Jews were afterward carried away and kept in captivity 
seventy years in Babylon. The ten tribes were driven out 
and dispersed among the Gentiles. Some years after the cru- 
cifixion of the Saviour, the Jews were excluded from Canaan. 
In each of these cases they had all been circumcised; and if 
the rite of circumcision gave them a right to the land of 
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promise, then God did not keep his covenant. But who dares 
to say that? Their title to this land was that faith and obedi- 
ence which spring from sanctified hearts. 

Those who fell in the wilderness were destroyed on account 
of their unbelief. “But with whom was he grieved forty 
years? was it not with them that had sinned, whose carcasses 
fell in the wilderness? And to whom sware he that they 
shoule not enter into his rest but to them that believed not? 
So we see that they could not enter in because of unbelief.” 
(Heb. iii. 17-19.) 

Of all the adults who came out of Egypt, Caleb and Joshua 
only entered the land of promise, and the reason why they 
were permitted to do so is given in the following words: 
“Surely, none of the men that came out of Egypt, from 
twenty years old and upward, shall see the land which I 
sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob; because 
they have not wholly followed the Lord; save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh the Kenezite, and Joshua the son of Nun; for 
they have wholly followed the Lord.” St. Paul, in the third 
chapter of Hebrews, says this not wholly following the Lord 
was their “ unbelief.” 

Wholly following the Lord consists, then, in receiving fully 
the promises of the Lord, in faith—faith that works by 
love, faith that purifies the heart. Hence, it includes a right 
spirit as well as right external conduct; this is evident from 
what is said of Caleb: “ My servant Caleb, because he hath 
another spirit with him, and hath followed me fully, him will 
I bring unto the land whereinto he went.” 

Without the spirit and life of holiness, the Jews had no cove- 
nant right to the land of Canaan, nor to any temporal blesings. 

To entitle them to any promised blessings, obedience to 
the commands of God was demanded, especially to the re- 
quirements of the moral law, which could not be obeyed 
without holiness of heart. 

‘If ye shall diligently hearken unto my commands which 
I command you this day to love the Lord your God, and to 
serve him with all your heart, and with all your soul, . . 

I will give the rain of your land in due season... . . that 
thou mayest gather in thy corn, thy wine, and thy oil. And 
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Iwill send grass in thy field for thy cattle, that thou mayest 
eat and be full.” 

Temporal judgments were pronounced against the Jews on 
account of unholiness of heart. Evangelical repentance, 
arising from a renewed heart, was required as the condition of 
removing temporal judgments and restoring teinporal bless- 
ings. ‘If they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity 
of their fathers, with their trespass which they trespassed 
against me, and that also they have walked contrary unto me; 
and that I also have walked contrary unto them, and have 
brought them into the land of their enemies; if then their 
uncircumcised hearts be humbled, and they then accept of the 
punishment of their iniquity; then will I remember my cove- 
nant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also 
my covenant with Abraham will I remember; and I will re- 
member the land.” On the same conditions forgiveness of sins 
was promised in connection with temporal blessings: “If I 
shut up heaven that there be norain; or if I command the lo- 
custs to devour the land, or if I send pestilence among my 
people; if my people which are called by my name shall hum- 
ble themselves, and pray and seek my face and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin and heal theirland.” Evident, then, must it be that 
the Jews had no promise of any temporal blessings, and no 
right to expect them, without the spirit and life of holiness. 

The spirituality and perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant 
are plainly set forth by the Apostle Paul. Romans iv. is 
almost exclusively a treatise upon this subject. St. Paul re- 
peatedly called Abraham the father of believers, of Gentile 
believers in the Church under the Christian dispensation ; 
they are called Abraham’s seed and his children, and they are 
represented as enjoying distinguishing blessings by virtue of 
this relation which they sustain to him. There were many 
other eminent believers under the Old Testament dispensation, 
perhaps as eminent as Abraham was. Why are they not 
sometimes called the fathers of believers under the Christian 
dispensation? Some of those patriarchs were more distin- 
guished types of Christ than Abraham was, and David, with 
a train of other believers, was also his progenitor; yet be- 
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lievers are never spoken of as their seed, or as receiving any 
blessings in connection with them. Gentile believers in the 
Christian Church must sustain a different relation to Abraham 
from that which they sustain to any other believer that has 
ever lived in any age of the world. What, then, is this rela- 
tion? This question has been answered by St. Paul: ‘Abra- 
ham received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised: that 
he might be the father of all them that believe, though they be not 
cireumcised.”’ He was circumcised to constitute him the father 
of all believers. 

Circumcision was the sign of the covenant, and is taken for 
the covenant itself, as we often use the name of the sign for 
the thing which it signifies. Abraham was constituted the 
father of believers in this covenant transaction; he was their 
public representative in this covenant. This covenant of 
grace, here made with Abraham, had been always in existence 
before his time, and all true believers had enjoyed its peculiar 
blessings; but it had never before this been made the founda- 
tion of a visible Church, regularly organized, with a visible 
sign. By this covenant Abraham was constituted the public 
representative of the visible Church in all succeeding ages of 
the world; and all believers are included in the covenant that 
was established with him, and are entitled to the same covenant 
blessings; and in this sense he is called their father, and they 
are called his seed and his children; hence, “he is the father 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumcised; 
that righteousness might be imputed unto them also.’ It is 
evident that this is the apostle’s meaning, from the fact that 
he quotes the words of that covenant for the purpose of estab- 
lishing this very point: ‘Abraham, who is the fathcr of us all”’ 
(all the members of the Church at Rome, consisting of Jews 
and Greeks), “‘as it is written” (Gen. xvii. 5), “I have made 
thee a father of many nations.” St. Paul quotes this very 
passage, and applies it to all believers in the Church at Rome, 
though belonging to different nations, and assures them that 
Abraham was their father, because God had made hin, in this 
covenant, a father of many nations. To show this to the 
members of the Church in Galatia, the apostle points them to 
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the covenant which was made with Abraham: “ They which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham.” “ They 
which be of faith, are blessed with faithful Abraham.” “That 
the blessing of Abraham may come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ; that they may receive the promise of the Spirit, 
through faith.” “If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.”” These passages 
mean the same as those we have been considering, and they 
evince most clearly the spirituality and perpetuity of the Abra- 
hamic covenant. 

Let us now consider a passage in Jer. xxxi., which is some- 
times regarded as proof against the perpetuity of the Abra- 
hamic covenant: “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the landof Egypt; . . . but this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel: 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” This new covenant is the 
same that was made with Abraham. This is evident from the 
fact that the terms used here are those used to distinguish the 
Abrahamic covenant—i. e., “I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people.”” Why, then, is it called a new cov- 
enant? It is new in distinction from the covenant made at 
Sinai four hundred and thirty years after that made with 
Abraham. The Sinaitic covenant, with its hand-writing of 
ordinances, was blotted out, being nailed to the cross at the 
crucifixion of Christ. (Eph. ii. 14-17; Col. ii. 13-15.) The 
Abrahamic covenant is here called a new covenant, because 
its essential elements are unchangeable, and hence imperish- 
able. It is new because it undergoes no change; always the 
same: “I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
The Sinaitic covenant contained those rites and ceremonies 
which were “the shadow of good things to come.” The 
Abrahamic covenant contained the substance of these “ good 
things,’’ gnd can never grow old. 

The Apostle John, when speaking of the law of love, called 
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it a new commandment, and in the preceding verse he calls it 
the old commandment, which they had from the beginning; 
and the apostle tells us why he calls this old commandment a 
new commandment: “A new cofmmandment I write unto you, 
which thing is true in him and in you: because the darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth.” This is a key to unlock 
the meaning of the expression, “new covenant,” in this prom- 
ise contained in the thirty-first chapter of Jeremiah. ‘The 
darkness’’ of the Sinaitic covenant “is passed,” “and the true 
light” of the covenant of grace established with Abraham 


‘now shineth.” 


Art. IV.—A Review of MeFerrin’s “Methodism in Tennessee.” 


“There are diversities of gifts.” 





TENNESSEE 
graphical and topographical features—has long occupied a 


prominent and enviable position in the American Republic. 


a great State, an old State, and of peculiar geo- 


One would expect to find a rich and valuable series of histo- 
ries connected with such a State. Such, however, is not the 
ase. With the exception of those interesting and valuable 
biographies, Drake’s “ Hatton,” Miss Scott’s “Hugh L. 
White,’’ Cossitt’s “‘Ewing,’’ Anderson’s “ Donnell,” and a few 
others, very little has been done by her children to commem- 
orate her worthies. Of secular historians in all this splendid 
field there are but three. Haywood, in his two works, “ Civil 
and Military,” and the “Aboriginal History,” has conferred 
an inestimable and ceaseless boon upon Tennessee. He did 
what could not be done except in his day, and what, but for 
him, would have remained undone. His works will ever re- 
main the fons et origo of Tennessee history. Centuries hence 
the skill of the typographer and the lore of the commentator 
will be lavished in adorning and elucidating his quaint and 
original pages. Next we have Dr. J. G. M. Ramsay's “An- 
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nals.’ 


This author is a classic in style, a Thucydides in accu- 
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racy. Lastly, the “ Life and Times of General James Robert- 
son,’ by A. W. Putnam, the cultivated and enthusiastic 
President of the Tennessee Historical Society. In all, four 
octavo volumes, of invaluable contents, hitherto but little ap- 
preciated, but in due time to become fireside companions in 
thousands of intelligent households. 

Yet these three authors only skirt the history of the State, 
embracing merely the pioneer and early period, and closing 
before the opening of the brilliant epoch of 1812. What 
Ilaywood, the eminent jurist, Ramsay, the learned physician, 
and Putnam, the literary planter, have done for the early sec- 
ular history of Tennessee has recently been accomplished in 
one field of its religious history in the work before us. John 
Berry McFerrin, D.D., for eighteen years editor of the Advo- 
cate, who was received into the Conference as an itinerant in 
1825, and has been in active service ever since, could not have 
had better training for the work, even if he had contemplated 
it thirty instead of five or six years since. Incidentally fa- 
miliar with the whole thread of his story, and all his life more 
or less occupied with its details, it has evidently been a recrea- 
tion, or a love's labor, to examine official records, Advocate 
files, memoranda of correspondence, ete., in order to put to- 
gether a harmonious and connected whole. This he has suc- 
ceeded in doing admirably well, without any effort on his part, 
and in the most artless way imaginable. . We doubt, indeed, 
whether he was conscious either of the aim or the success at 
the time of writing. He has simply followed nature, and 
hence has produced a Church history equal in romantic in- 
terest to a masterpiece of fiction. Ile commences at the ob- 
scure and humble beginnings of his subject, brings in all the 
apparently dry and dull statistics belonging to it, hunts up the 
separate and striking features of his portraiture from every 
conceivable original source, seems to avoid using his own pen 
whenever possible, and thus presents to his reader a perfectly 
clear and distinct idea of one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of human civilization. We have read the three 
beautifully-printed duodecimo volumes of fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pages, during the holidays, almost at a sitting, 
taking as a respite Godwin’s celebrated romance, “Caleb Wil- 
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liams,”’ a political and social reform argument, which, when 
published, in 1794, sent a thrill through all Europe; and 
it is hard to say which, as a mere story, was more attractive. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. If our young people want re- 
creation from study, our middle-aged from the toils and 
drudgery of life, and our old people from the ennui of decline, 
nowhere can they more profitably and pleasantly find it than 
in the true stories of their own people and country. 

The period embraced in this work reaches from 1783 to 
1840—fijty-seven years. The author intimates that he will, 
from feelings of delicacy, carry it no farther. In this we 
venture, emphatically, to differ from him, and earnestly to 
hope that now, while he is in the vein, he will go right on and 
bring it down to the present day. He hasthe knowledge and 
the gift. If now and then a mistake occurs from undue par- 
tiality, posterity will readily and without reproach allow and 
correct. No history is so valuable, so readable, and so dura- 
ble as that written by contemporaries, and especially coactors., 
Let Dr. McFerrin not lose this opportunity of speaking to 
thousands—it may be, millions—when even his beloved Meth- 
odism shall be merged in a wider and more catholic Church. 

One very serious defect mars this work, no less than it does 
those of Haywood, Ramsay, and Putnam—namely, the want 


+ 


of an index. It is a common, but a gross, absurdity to pub- 
lish any book without an index. To a history, an exhaustive 
index is indispensable. The name of every individual and 
every locality mentioned should be given, with the proper 
references. It requires great labor and patience to compile 
such indexes; but they are of incalculable service, and add 
tenfold to the value of historical works especially. For want 
of such an index we are even now sadly puzzled, since names 
and sentiments occur to us as adding interest and life to this 
notice; and yet, to find these names requires almost another 
reading. An index would bring them up in a trice. 

A prominent feature in these volumes is the richness and 
variety of anecdotal incidents. Wonderful conversions, ec- 
centric and original characters, strange adventures, abound. 


Such a history never was enacted elsewhere; it is sui generis. 


What McClung 


3? 


in his ‘“* Western Adventure,” is to its every- 
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day life, such is McFerrin to its spiritual and moral side. 
Those days will no more be reproduced than will the days of 
the Crusaders, now seven hundred years old; and, as De Join- 
ville and Willehardouin were the products of that day, and 
could not be replaced by later writers, so it is with the pe- 
riod through which we and our fathers pass. The foundations 
of Christian civilization in the Western World are being ex- 
cavated, filled in, and constructed. This work can be done 
but once. 

We could fill pages with illustrative extracts. Accounts of 
three wonderful sermons must suffice as specimens. Volume 
III, pages 48-51, tells of John Johnson, the wandering itin- 
erant, among strangers on White Oak Circuit, Ohio. “At one 
appointment—a rude hut in the woods, called a meeting-house 
—by some mistake his intention to preach had not been duly 
announced. He started before day, and rode about twenty- 
five miles to reach the place. He waited until after the hour, 
and nobody came. At last, as he was about to despair of 
having a congregation, and depart, he saw a woman coming, 
varrying a child in her arms, or rather, as the custom was, 
when a child was two or three years old, upon her hip, with 
its feet astride. She came in and sat down. He looked at 
her; she seemed weary and sad. He thought of preaching; 
but no one else came, and his solitary auditor was evidently 
poor, as her dress, though clean, was faded and worn. She 
looked downcast and disappointed, as if she divined at once 
that there would be no service. 

“At length he said to himself, ‘I came here to preach, and, 
by the help of God, I’ll doit!’ Hedid. His whole soul grew 
happy; the poor woman's heart rejoiced, and she shouted the 
praises of God aloud, and, as he used to say, ‘ There was one 
universal shout all over the congregation.’ He bade her 
good-by, with a word of exhortation; and as she went away, 
trudging along the path by which she came, he could hear 
her, every few steps, in a low voice, but one full of emotion, 
say, ‘Glory!’ The next time he came around, the little cabin 
was filled to overflowing; and on expressing his surprise at 
the fact, after sermon, he found that the woman had given a 
glowing account of the previous meeting, which had drawn 
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out the whole settlement; and he was still more surprised 
when told that the woman, at his first appointment, had 
walked and carried her child ten miles on that occasion, as her 
husband persecuted her, and would not allow her to ride his 
horse to meeting. What a sad disappointment would that 
have been had Mr. Johnson failed to preach! 

* But the effect of this sermon toa single hearer stopped not 
here. When she returned home, her husband growled out, 
‘Well, what kind of a —— fool did you have to preach out 
yonder to-day? She mildly answered, ‘He was a strange- 
looking man; but I never heard a man talk like he did in 
my life.” His curiosity was a little excited, and he asked, 
‘Why, what did he look like?’ ‘Ile wasa stout sort of a man, 
with a very dark face, and his hair was very black, and about 
half a yard long. I was afraid to look at him, he looked so 
solemn.’ *The ——!’ grunted he; ‘and what did he talk 
like?’ ‘Well, I don’t know; he talked just like heaven and 
earth were coming together!” The man, whose name, I be- 
lieve, was Baker, did not deign to make any remarks, but 
wondered in himself what kind of a man and what kind of 
talking that could be. In a few days he found that the curios- 
ity to hear the new preacher was common, and before the 
next preaching day came round he had made up his mind to 
‘turn out with all the rest of the fools.’ 

‘“ To the utter astonishment of Mrs. Baker, her husband told 
her to ride to meeting; he was going to see and hear the old 
cuss, but he would walk. So he was one of the crowd that 
filled the little cabin when Mr. Johnson came on the second 
time. He was deeply convicted, but concealed his emotions 
till he got away from the crowd. He then frankly told his 
wife that she was right, and he was wrong. She knew not 
what to say to this, and said nothing. Ile walked on about a 
mile in silence, and then said: * Wife, there’s something the 
matter with me!’ She answered kindly: ‘What do you 
think it is, Mr. Baker?’ ‘Dogged if [ know; but Iam sick— 
heart-sick.’ ‘Get up and ride,’ said she, ‘and I’ll walk.’ 
‘No,’ said he; and he walked more rapidly and uneasily 
along. No more was said about it; and Mrs. Baker thought 
the sick brush had passed off. But after supper he went out 
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to feed his horse, and was gone rather long; she went to the 
door as it grew dark, and was greatly alarmed to hear cries 
and groans of distress at the stable. She flew to the spot, and 
there was the hardened persecutor upon his knees, pleading 
in deepest agony for mercy. The sick brush had not passed 
off. She shouted awhile, and then prayed awhile, then tried 
to instruct him in the way of salvation; and after a terrible 
struggle of two or three hours, he was enabled to embrace 
Christ as his Saviour, and raised a shout that made the hills 
around ring again. The devout but somewhat exaggerating 
wife declared that ‘he raised a shout that was enough to 
wake the dead.’ 

‘‘From this event there sprang up a glorious revival of relig- 
ion; and Methodism was planted on so firm a basis here that 
it has always since been the ruling faith in all that section of 
country. Baker's house became a preaching-place—a class 
was organized there—Baker was appointed a leader, and 
faithfully and zealously did he act up to his profession down 
to the day of his death. So it may be safe to say that that 
sermon to but one hearer was productive of more fruit than 
any other twenty sermons Mr. Johnson preached during his 
ministry on this circuit. 

‘In the above graphic picture from the pen of Mr. Johnson 
we have a singularly striking and picturesque commentary 
upon the remarkable declaration of our blessed Master, as a 
proof, too, of his own divine mission, that ‘the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.’ Here, too, was seed sown by the 
wayside which sprang up and brought forth fruit an hundred- 
fold.” 

In Vol. IL, page 45, et sequente, Dr. McAnally describes 
the bold and fearless manner in which James Axley testi- 
fied in behalf of gospel truth before his friends and neigh- 
bors: ‘It occurred at a camp-meeting held in the autumn of 
1833, at Cedar Springs Camp-ground, about two miles from 
the town of Athens, Tenn. I was in charge of the Athens 
Circuit, which, at that time, included a considerable extent of 
territory, and a membership of more than twelve hundred. 
The beloved and lamented John Henninger was the Presiding 
Elder. The circuit-preacher’s venerable father (a local 
VOL, VI.—;NO. L.—4. 
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preacher of no mean ability), James Axley, and fifteen or 
twenty other preachers, traveling and local, were there. 
The concourse of people in attendance was large from the 
first, but on the Sabbath particularly so. At eleven o’clock 
on that day Mr. Axley, by appointment, entered the pulpit. 
After singing and prayer, he announeéed that as he lived not 
far from that place, had done so for years, and expected to 
continue to do so while he lived on earth, and as he knew the 
people, he felt it incumbent on him to ‘visit them for their 
iniquities’ at least once a year. He then read Prov. xxii. 
29-32, beginning: ‘ Who hath woe?’ ete., from which he pro- 
ceeded duly to administer on the characters, business opera- 
tions, and results of the labors of the makers of stills, the 
‘stillers of grains and fruits,’ the venders of spirits, and the 
‘drinkers of drams.’ I have lived a considerable portion of 
the time usually considered as allotted to man on earth, have 
traveled far and wide, in and beyond these United States, 
have seen a great many people and heard a great many things, 
but the equal of that morning’s work I have heard never—no, 
never! Don’t tell me of Gough, or Cary, or White, and 
others, as temperance lecturers. James Axley said more in 
one hour that morning than all these men in all their efforts 
to which I have ever listened—and they have been many. 
He could speak of the drunkard, the ‘moderate drinker,’ and 
the maker and vender of spirits, as I verily believe no other 
man ever could. Did my space allow, I could give, even at 
this late day, an outline of his remarks, and much of what he 
said, word for word, as he uttered it, so deeply was it fixed in 
my mind, though this is the first time I ever alluded to it on 
paper. 

‘Nor did the smokers, chewers, and snuffers of tobacco 
fare much better on that memorable occasion than the drinker 
of spirits and the drunkard. On members of the Church, and 
especially ministers, who give themselves to that ‘needless 
self-indulgence,’ he was particularly severe. And such sharp- 
pointed irony, such biting ridicule, such withering sarcasm, 
as he poured upon these practices, have rarely, if ever, been 


heard before or since. 
“In the next place, he read Isa. iii. 12-16, and for a half 
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hour or more told us how ‘children were our oppressors,’ and 
5 


‘women ruled over us;’ and, depend on it, there was no 
indorsement of the modern ‘woman’s rights doctrine,’ as it 
has been recently promulgated. His pictures of the distress, 
wretchedness, and ruin so often brought on families by the 
extravagance, disobedience, and general bad conduct of chil- 
dren were most touching. While drawing them, tears fell 
from the eyes of that large assembly almost like rain, and the 
whole encampment resounded with sobs and groans; but 
when, a little after, and in the same connection, he spoke of 
the ‘oppressions of the poor,’ and portrayed their sufferings 
under the cruel hand of the oppressors, there were those in 
the congregation who shrieked as though a knife had been 
thrust to their hearts. His descriptions of the suffering 
widow and oppressed orphan were so bold, so vivid, life-like, 
and touching as to be absolutely painful to hear. They 
chilled and almost froze one with horror. 

“In the third place, he read the remaining part of the third 
chapter of Isaiah from the sixteenth verse to the close, and 
for nearly an hour longer launched out in denunciations of 
worldly amusements and frivolity in general, and the frivoli- 
ties of dress and social manners in particular. But it is of no 
use to pursue the subject farther. Neither the sermon nor its 
effects can ever be transferred to paper. They were things to 
be felt, and not described. Ile occupied nearly three hours, 
and at the close his voice was as clear, and apparently as 
strong, as when he commenced, though I am satisfied that 
part of the time he was speaking he could have been heard at 
the distance of half a mile. 

‘“‘T have intimated that the congregation was large. There 
was a framed shed under which he spoke, with seats enough, 
I suppose, to accommodate from two thousand to two thou- 
sand five hundred people. These seats were closely packed, 
while, perhaps, from a thousand to fifteen hundred persons 
were either standing around or seated on chairs or temporary 
seats prepared for the occasion. When he commenced preach- 
ing every idler about the camps, or ground, together with all 
the better-disposed people, gathered as closely around as con- 
venient. As he progressed, these pressed nearer. Those 
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standing crowded those on the seats, and they rose to their 
feet, and still closer and closer the crowd pressed together. I 
was seated by the side of the pulpit, facing the congregation, 
and had a fair opportunity of witnessing the effects of the ser- 
mon upon.the mass of listeners. They crowded and crowded 
from every direction toward the speaker. Those nearest 
stood on the ground; immediately behind many were stand- 
ing on the seats; others, still farther off, had actually climbed 
the posts of the shed, and were seated on the stays and girders, 
while beyond them again many had mounted the high fence 
that inclosed the encampment, a line of which ran near by; 
and a few, Zaccheus-like, climbed the trees and rested among 
the branches—all attentive to the sermon. The scene thus 
presented, and the alternation of feeling as expressed in the 
countenances of the hearers—now smiling, now weeping 
freely, now bursting into irrepressible laughter, then the 
whole encampment resounding with groans, sobs, and cries— 
all combined to present what ‘no tongue can tell nor pencil 
paint.’ But amidst it all there stood the burly frame of the 
preacher in a little box of a pulpit, his coat hanging beside 
him. Calmly and dispassionately he talks away like a kind 
father to his children. Every eye is fixed upon his unchang- 
ing countenance and almost statue-like appearance; every ear 
eager to catch each word he utters. But here is no difficulty; 
he speaks deliberately and very plainly. Now his voice is 
elevated, its tones change—the paternal tone is gone; he 
denounces some sin, and in tones of bitter invective. As 
though his heart were steeped in gall, and the venom of a 
thousand serpents rankled in his bosom, he pours forth his 
keen satire, bitter irony, and withering sarcasm. Again his 
tones change as he tells of the consequences of sin, and ‘ cold 
chills’ creep over you—your blood almost curdles in the 
veins—you are filled with horror. Once more his theme and 


tone change, and plaintive as the wail of the dying babe they 
fall upon the ear; and cry you must—you cannot helpit. Yet 
there he stands, erect and still, and ‘ talks right on.’ 

In Vol. III., pages 235, 234, Dr. McFerrin gives an account 
of a great effort of Dr. H. B. Bascom, the scholar, philoso- 
pher, and orator. “It was at Blue Spring, four miles from 
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Huntsville, that Dr. Bascom preached his celebrated sermon 
in 1831. He, at the solicitation of the Rev. Wm. McMahon, 
who was then Presiding Elder of the Huntsville District, 
attended this meeting. The fame of the preacher, and the 
popularity of the ground, brought a vast multitude together. 
Mr. Bascom was at his zenith, in full health, fired with zeal, 
and inspired by the presence of immense crowds of intelligent 
hearers. He preached on Saturday, and again on Sunday; 
he was successful, and only created a more eager desire to 
hear the distinguished preacher. Monday the audience was 
equal to that on Sunday. At 11 o’clock he took the stand, 
and, after a solemn hymn, sung as camp-meeting congrega- 
tions alone can sing, and a solemn prayer, the preacher 
announced as his text: * Zhe Lord is risen indeed.’ Every 
eye was on the speaker, a profound silence reigned through- 
out the encampment; on}¥ one sound was heard, and that was 
the voice. of the preacher. The exordium fixed the attention 
of every hearer; the argument followed; infidelity was de- 
molished, skepticism blushed for shame, objections were 
swept as chaff before the wind, the faith of believers was con- 
firmed, the cause of Christ maintained, and the triumphs of 
Christianity portrayed in colors that none but the preacher 
could paint. The conclusion was irresistible. The vast mul- 
titude was spell-bound; every mind was convinced, every 
heart subdued, every bosom heaved with emotion, but a pro- 
found silence pervaded the whole assembly; then the multi- 
tude sat as if petrified—the stillness was like that which 
precedes an earthquake. On and on went the preacher; 
‘peal on peal’ excited to greater intensity the interest of the 
wondering crowd. Finally, with a grand climax, the sermon 
closed, and the preacher, exhausted, sank upon his seat. For 
a moment, the silence became more profound; and then came 
the reaction, when, in subdued tones or audible shouts, the 
whole audience exclaimed: ‘THe Lorp Is RISEN INDEED.’”’ 
Dr. McFerrin more than once, and with great propriety, 
alls attention to the predominance of Methodism in the 
South, rather than in the North. ‘For many years after the 
organization of the first Conference, nine-tenths of all the 
Conferences met in the South.” As long as thirty years since, 
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Professor James Hamilton, the profound mathematician in 
the University of Nashville, a close observer, and well ac- 
quainted in both ends of the Union, used to notice the contrast 
in wealth, position, and intelligence between the Methodists 
North and South, the difference being marked in favor of the 
latter. The reason of this contrast, which perhaps no longer 
exists, is apparent, when one studies the invaluable “ Old 
Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia,” by the truly 
apostolic Bishop Meade. In Virginia and adjoining States 
the Church of England was by law established. It was gov- 
erned from London, there being no colonial bishops, conse- 
quently the spiritual wants of the colonists were sadly 
neglected. But for the piety of the educated laity (specially 
of noble women), [availing itself of the admirable Common 
Prayer-Book, a legacy to the Church Catholic from the early 
centuries of Christian unity], religi@n would have been almost 
forgotten. As it was, when the (American) Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church was organized in 1784, by John Wesley, it 
found the South ripe for the harvest. Episcopal was a popu- 
lar word and idea. Wesley himself was a member of the 
Establishment. It was very natural that when his associates 
preached in the towns of Virginia to the poor people, or in the 
remote settlements to the rich, they found ready acceptance. 
On the other hand, in New England and the Middle States 
the existing Churches were mainly Congregational and Pres- 
byterian; these were revival and popular Churches. So 
there was less room for the circuit-rider. 

The American Methodist Church, then, from its origin, was 
peculiarly Southern, and it was strongly anti-slavery. Dr. 
McFerrin, with a minuteness which stamps him indelibly 
with the first and rarest requisite of the historian, impartiality, 
fully establishes this fact. Again and again, in giving the 
proceedings of Annual Conferences, or memoirs of eminent 
preachers, does it occur. It would require more pages of the 
MepiuM than are at our disposal, to cite the many interest- 
ing passages marked. One will answer as a specimen. In 
Chap. 6 of Vol. III. we learn that the Conference met at Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, in the autumn of 1824. Bishop McKendree 


and Bishop Soule were present. The subject of slavery came 
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up ina new form. “An Address from the Moral Religious 
Manumission Society, of West Tennessee,”’ was presented to 
the Conference, and read; on which the following motion 
was offered by Robert Paine, and seconded by W. B. Peck— 
viz.: “ Resolved, That the address from the Moral Religious 
Manumission Society be returned to committee, with a note 
stating that, so far as the address involves the subject of 
slavery, we concur in the sentiments that slavery is an evil to 
be deplored, and that it should be counteracted by every 
judicious and religious exertion.’”” The two members who 
offered the resolution were slave-holders. One is now Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. How 
it came to pass that just twenty years afterward so great 
want of harmony on this question should prevail as to disrupt 
the Church would require an elaborate discussion to explain. 
It is indeed a chapter full of the strange workings of human 
nature, and of the yet stranger overrulings of Divine Provi- 
dence. : 

It was a historical necessity that a Church which originated 
in the most renowned university of English-speaking people 
should early attempt to establish institutions of learning. 
As far back as 1799, the Conference met in Bethel Academy, 
Jessamine county, Kentucky, the first in the long list of 
abortive attempts to found colleges, in which the names of 
Augusta, Transylvania, and La Grange afterward became so 
conspicuous. Dr. McFerrin may well say: “It is true, they 
have blundered in many instances. They have made unfor- 
tunate locations, and have attempted to accomplish too much 
ina brief space of time; hence, they have multiplied colleges 
and academies too rapidly, without endowing those already 
established beyond a peradventure.” This, alas! has been 
but too common a mistake, not only with all the Churches, 
but by the public generally throughout the West, or Valley 
of the Mississippi. When the many failures are enumerated, 
and also the vast amount of money thus invested is consid- 
ered, Cumberland Presbyterians have great reason to be 
thankful for the grand results accomplished by their compara- 
tively feeble and economical attempts. 

In Vol. I., commencing at page 335, the author gives 
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an account of the “great revival” of 1800, which we would 
like much to place before our readers, familiar as they are 
with all its wonderful details. Its length forbids. Through- 
out the work this revival is frequently alluded to, and 
graphic reminiscences given from the pens of different eye- 
witnesses. On page 344, Dr. McFerrin says: “In review- 
ing the history of the great revival of 1800, the impartial 
reader is forced to the conclusion that gross injustice has been 
done many of the most conspicuous and successful ministers 
engaged in that glorious work. Several writers, who profess 
to be very particular and minute in the details, have almost 
entirely ignored the Methodist element. The idea is made 
prominent that the revival originated among the Presbyte- 
rians, and was carried forward by Presbyterians; that in the 
Presbyterian Church there were two parties, the revival party 
and the anti-revivalists; and that, in the final issue, the revi- 
val party went into the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and those opposed to the revival remained with the Presbyte- 
rians. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The facts 
in the case are, briefly, these : 

‘1, The doctrines that were preached in the revival were 
Methodistie doctrines—distinctly so. Free salvation, full sal- 
ration, present salvation, justification by faith, the regenera- 
tion of the heart by the Holy Ghost, the knowledge of sins 
forgiven, or the witness of the Holy Spirit that the believer is 
born of God, the joy of religion which is the fruit of the 
Spirit, and that now (to-day) is the day of salvation. These 
doctrines for more than ten years had been kept before the 
people. Ogden and Haw, Poythress and Lee, Massie and 
McHenry, Brooks and Burke, Wilkerson and Page, McGee 
and others, all through the settled portions of Tennessee and 
Southern Kentucky, had proclaimed these doctrines by night 
and by day, and under their ministry already had thousands 
been converted. 

“2. When the revival began to exhibit its extraordinary 
manifestations, the Methodists were among the most active 


and successful reapers in the glorious harvest. It is true that 
Presbyterians were in the work, and that they worked as 
faithful servants of Christ; they and the Methodists labored 
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together in harmony, and rejoiced together in their success; 
but the revival was not confined to the Presbyterians or to the 
Methodists, but both worked together in the Master’s vine- 
yard, and each ascribed the glory to God.” 

We do not know who the “several writers”’ above men- 
tioned are, as the Doctor makes no references in this case, 
careful as he generally is to do so. Certain it is, however, 
that this caveat is extremely necessary to hinder the reader of 
** Methodism in Tennessee” from falling into the gross error 
here condemned. No one bearing in mind the then recent 
origin of Methodism in the Cumberland country, and the fact 
that its settlers were mainly North Carolina Presbyterians, 
could arrive at ‘any other conclusion from the oft-repeated 
statements contained in these pages. Time and again do we 
find mention of Presbyterian cordial coéperation, and assist- 
ance, and welcome; of able ministers and strong laymen re- 
cruited from their ranks; of God-speed, continually and heart- 
ily spoken. Indeed, how could this be otherwise? For full 
two hundred years the doctrines of grace, enumerated by Dr. 
McFerrin as “ Methodistic, distinctly so,’’ had been held and 
prized as more precious than life itself in far-distant Scotland 
and Ireland. So it was no less natural than Christian that 
both itinerant Methodists and permanent Presbyterians should 
thus “labor together in harmony, and rejoice together in suc- 
cess." One thing seems certain, from the testimony given in 
this history—to wit: that while Cumberland Presbyterianism 
had its birth in this great revival, Western Methodism re- 
ceived its grandest impulse forward. Wonderful and beauti- 
ful Cumberland country—nature’s paradise, man’s epopee, re- 
cipient of Heaven’s grace! May thy sons and thy daughters 
regain the virtues and the faith of their heroic Christian an- 
cestors, and thy valleys and hills, at the close as at the begin- 
ning of this great nineteenth century, reécho with the praises 
of the Redeemer and the happy shouts of the redeemed! 

The great revival of 1800—where and with whom did it 
originate? Plainly, as John Page, John McGee, and other 
witnesses, Methodist as well as Presbyterian, do agree, at Mc- 
Gready’s and other Presbyterian sacramental meetings, held 
in Robertson county, Tennessee, Logan county, Kentucky, 
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and the counties adjoining. And how did it commence? 
After a most orthodox, old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian way. 
The good seed had been long sown. Paul had planted, Apol- 
os had watered; at the set time God gave the increase. To 
him alone be the glory! 

At this set time, however, the Presbyterian Church was 
governed at the then very remote point, Philadelphia. Ex- 
perience shows that distant government is hazardous govern- 
ment; and while the McGreadys, Ewings, and their associates, 
would have modified the Presbyterianism born in little, insu- 
lar, monarchie Scotland, so as to adapt it to the wants of the 
vast inland valley, so soon to teem with thronging millions, 
and by its rapid progress to astound contemplative Europe, 
their efforts were retarded, thwarted, and, to a good degree, 
baffled by the wisdom of scholastic divines, good men and 
pious, sound men and true, who yet were as incapable of com- 
prehending the true situation of the West as were the good 
bishops of London that of the Virginia of ante-revolutionary 
days. It was, therefore, a good providence which threw the 
itinerant Methodists, at that early day, into such close and 
cordial relations with the Presbyterians of Cumberland. The 
latter, doubtless, on the one hand, received good from the 
mystic and emotional element so conspicuous in Wesleyan or 
British Methodism, for which they recompensed the former 
manifold, by imparting to them a manly logic, which, from 
that day to this, has wrought mightily among them, and placed 
American Methodism far in advance of the tree whence it 
was grafted. Strange as Dr. McFerrin, himself of real, good, 
true-blue Scotch-Irish descent, may consider the assertion, yet 
is it true, that aclear and minute analysis of the ample mate- 
rials given in his own valuable history would prove not that the 
great revival of 1800 and its antecedents were mainly owing 
to Methodist preachers, but rather that Tennessee Methodism, 
with all its wide ramifications, North, South, and West, drew 
its vigor and life, though not its origin, from that revival and 
its antecedents. For those many years of early settlement 
and frontier hazard, the Presbyterians of Cumberland were 


the troops of the line, bearing, as the Macedonian phalanx, 
or the Roman legion, the brunt and burden of the day. The 
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itinerants were the flying artillery, the light cavalry, indis- 
pensable to the full results of victory, and bearing off more 
readily the spoils and glory of the war. 

The careful reading of Dr. McFerrin’s “ Methodism in Ten- 
nessee’’ affords many examples of the great doctrine of the 
diversity of gifts, and also of the infinite value of short pe- 
riods in men’s lives. 

That all Christians, and even all office-bearers in the Church 
of Christ, have not the same specific work, though all equally 
called to be saints, is a truth fully and repeatedly taught, by 
express statement and by historical narrative, in the New 
Testament. St. Paul says (1 Cor. xii. 4): ‘‘ Now there are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” Please read the 
whole chapter, and many parallel passages. In the Protestant 
Churches this important practical truth is too much lost sight 
of. There is an unscriptural tendency sharply to define the 
Church into two great subdivisions—laity and clergy—and 
also to limit the latter to the sole, and exclusive, and life-long 
work of preaching the gospel. We are profoundly convinced 
that the whole history of the Church is against this view, and 
accords with Scripture teachings, as above quoted. The first 
great conquest—that of the Roman empire and the then civil- 
ized world just outside—was made by vast numbers of obscure 
men, working in a quiet way, out of worldly noise and applause; 
some maintained by their fellow-Christians exclusively for the 
work; others supporting themselves; others partially or tem- 
porarily supported and working. After the triumph of Chris- 
tianity came the overthrow of Rome by Germanic valor and 
barbarism. The Church had a new and quite a different con- 
quest before it, which also was undertaken in quite a different 
method. An old empire was passing away, and a new one 
stepping intoits place; effete Latin blood was yielding preced- 
ence to healthy Teutonic vigor; old pagan, Northern barbarism 
was being uprooted by Southern Christian civilization. It 
was a half millennium of violence, confusion, strife—physical, 
mental, and moral. New agencies were needed; these were 
furnished by the various orders founded and governed by de- 
vout men, and embracing within their ranks every imaginable 
variety of natural and acquired endowment. Through their 
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singular Jabors, wonderful and long-continued efforts, and he- 
roic sacrifices, Christianity was extended, its former conquests 
preserved, and the foundations of all our modern boasted 
civilization and progress securely laid—a work, rightly studied 
and conceived, fully as important and strange as the conversion 
of pagan and philosophic Rome by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors, and furnishing a testimony no less convincing to the 
divine origin of the Christian religion. 

As the detailed history of the two great and triumphant 
campaigns of Christ’s elect in the Eastern hemisphere proves 
beyond cavil that the spread of the gospel is brought about by 
men who work from a call, and not as a profession—by men 
of vastly different gifts and talents, and exercising very diverse 
functions—so does the history of the incipient stages of the 
great work taking place in this new Western world demon- 
strate the same truth. The details of the history of any one 
branch of the Church, since North America was settled, may 
be adduced in proof. Especially does a view of the Christiani- 
zation of the Interior Valley—the future seat of the nation— 
confirm this thesis. Dr. McFerrin, when speaking of the 
great ability of one and another brilliant and successful itin- 
erant, and the short period of active service because of mar- 
riage and consequent locating, almost uniformly indulges in a 
few words of regret, regarding this asa weak point and blem- 
ish in the system, and a reproach to the Jaity that such neces- 
sity resulted from the meager support furnished by them; yet 
precisely this elasticity of service, and freedom to locate and 
assume all the endearing family ties, was the strong and es- 
sential feature in Methodism, by reason of which alone its 
great work was accomplished. Its early founders in the Valley 
were mainly young men, endowed with physical attributes of 
manly vigor, and grace, and hardihood, which even the nature- 
worshiping Greeks of old would have erfvied. They lived in 
a theater for material attractions not surpassed in the entire 
world, in which the strongest inducements urged the founding 
of families, and not their extinction, as in the times of corrup- 
tion, decay, and dismay succeeding the fall of Rome. A 
monastic system, at this epoch, and on this scene, and amid 
this people, was out of, the question. A system of regular 
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parishes, settled and well-supported ministers, as in New 
England or in Old, would have been of very slow growth and 
of very imperfect results. This system, apparently so loose 
and unsatisfactory, combined with the parallel and unlike 
methods of the Presbyterians and Baptists, was exactly 
adapted to the great work which was to be done, and which 
was done—to wit: the firm and lasting establishment of Bible 
Christianity in one of the great centers of world-empire. 

The Pages and Blackmans, the McGees and Johnsons, were 
fettered by no irrevocable vows. They were volunteers on 
terms of service at their own option. Their compensation, 
properly viewed, amounted to nothing—a mere support, in a 
land flowing with milk and honey; a land in which a man 
had little more to do than to stand still and get rich. Full of 
zeal and of health, they went as duty and conscience bade, 
far and wide, week in and week out, over mountains and 
through wildernesses, proclaiming the simple tidings of the 
gospel with a fiery energy and zeal, wonderful because spon- 
taneous, catching and sympathetic because experimental, and 
hence fertile in results. If in three, five, ten years the fire 
burned out, they were free to locate, marry, grow rich, bring 
up honorable families, and, if they so wished, to occupy useful 
stations in the Church as local preachers. Nearly all did 
make this choice, and all histories of Methodism show that 
this class of secular preachers has been one of the arms of that 
denomination from the days of Philip Embury, the carpenter, 
who in 1766 founded the first Methodist Church in Aimerica 
in the city of New York, and who as an apostolic pioneer 
ranks with Asbury himself. 

As the system of temporary itinerancy enabled Methodist 
ministers to do such a vast amount of gratuitous service to the 
public, so did the contemporary Presbyterian plan of uniting 
teaching with the ministerial work lead to the same result. 
Dr. McFerrin (Vol. III., pages 276-9) shows that in the early 
period of Western settlement the Presbyterian clergy had 
almost exclusive possession and control of the schools, espe- 
cially those of high grades, and he dwells upon the great 
influence they were thus enabled to exercise upon the entire 
community. The point we wish to draw attention to, in con- 
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nection with this well-known and long-noticed fact, is that 
thus an able body of learned and permanent ministers was 
maintained at all the principal towns, which upon the theory 
of exclusive devotion to one calling would have been an im- 
possibility. The truth is that the Carricks, Coffins, and An- 
dersons, the Donnells, Blackburns, and Doaks, of those early 
days, mainly made a contribution of their Sabbath labors to 
the cause of Christ and public morality. They also were vol- 
unteers, freely giving as they had freely received. They would 
not close even their day-schools to poor and promising boys, 
and when leaving this world, like Gideon Blackburn, often 
aided in founding schools of the prophets to benefit genera- 
tions unborn. 

In the Baptist Church, like the Methodist, peculiarly an 
outgrowth of America, the same result was reached in a 
different way. Their ministers were neither itinerants nor 
school-masters. Mostly unlearned, at that day, they were 
peculiarly preachers to the poor and tothe isolated. Had they 
been dependent on others for temporal support, as a minis- 
try, they would have had no existence. By daily labor on 
small farms, as a rule, they dug their living out of the ground, 
and were enabled to give their Sabbaths and what biblical 


knowledge they possessed to small congregations in a vast 


number of localities. Thus germinated the American Bap- 
tist Church, which counts its membership almost by millions, 
and which endows and controls great universities and theo- 
logical seminaries. All, all have really sprung from the 
volunteer labors of the farming preachers of by-gone days. 
Although, in some respects, the United States of America 
has aged exceedingly within a score of years, yet as a people 
we are still in a rudimentary condition, a mere foreshadowing 
of a gigantic future. A teeming population is hereafter to be 
supplied with gospel privileges, and that, too, against power- 
ful, popular, and subtle antagonisms. In the great conflict to 
be waged on American soil in the coming years, near at hand 
or remote, it will no more do to rely upon ornate churches 
and a class ministry, maintained exclusively by preaching, 
than in times past. Great church-edifices, though the 


highest style of architecture, and the most worthy exponents 
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of taste, skill, and wealth, never yet sufficed for the masses in 
Protestant communities. Learned and eloquent pastors and 
theological professors, though absolutely needed as LEADERS 
and TYPES, never yet carried the gospel to the millions of the 
poor and ignorant. The Church in the future must have a 
system of measures elastic enough to encourage every con- 
ceivable mode of volunteer labor in the Master's vineyard, 
from the Sabbath-school class to the highest services of the 
sanctuary. Among the various denominations, none possess 
elements of strength and utility better adapted to meet the 
wants of the present and coming day than our own Cumber- 
land Presbyterian. With a theology catholic and evangelical, 
it combines a form of government suited alike to permanent 
or itinerant work. While aiming to promote the highest 
scientific and biblical culture in its ministry, it yet eagerly 
invites true-hearted men of moderate education to all the 
honors and responsibilities of the preaching office, and thus 
makes provision for reaching all classes of society. It has a 
numerous ministry and eldership, capable of a grand work in 
humble reliance upon the Saviour’s promise, which has 
already given evidence of this capacity and of owning an 
interest in this promise. 

The value of small periods of time, and likewise of partial 
time in the case of individual lives, is beautifully shown in 
Dr. McFerrin’s work, when detailing the history of itinerant 
and local preachers, some doing a great life-work in a very 
few years, others as an incident in a long life. In either case 
it was with great blessing to the individual and great results 
to society and the Church. This, indeed, is a general fact in 
the historical development and maintenance of the Christian 
faith well worthy of note. “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand» for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.”” Some, as Summerfield and Larned, 
are called to work early in their days, and then soon away to 
rest, having devoted the zeal, fire, imagination, and strength 
of youth to the Master's cause with glorious effect. Others, 
as Mason of New York, break down in ripe manhood, after 
indelibly impressing a whole community. Some few, as 
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Ewing, are permitted to give youth, ripe manhood, and good 
old age to the high office of preaching. Others still only to 
consecrate a few years of later life with all its stores of wis- 
dom and knowledge to the ministry of the gospel. We all 
agree as to the preéminent calling and privilege of those who 
like Paul, or Calvin, or Wesley, have been set upon a hill 
during all the working-time of an average long life; but we 
are too apt to overlook and underrate the value of the work 
done—it may be only in the first, or in the last, hour of the 
day, or at intervals throughout its heat and toil. Yet this 
latter is an honor and a privilege, and a fruitfulseed. Witness 
William Edwards, the noted bridge-builder of Wales, who 
for many years filled the pulpit in small, dissenting congre- 
gations: one among hundreds of similar cases in Britain, 
whose disinterested labors have both directly and indirectly 
contributed to keep that island of Dominion fastly moored to 
the rock upon which her glory and influence are based—to-wit: 
the dogma that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion 
of the Protestants. And Alexander Carson, whose praise is 
in all the Baptist Churehes of Anglo-Saxony for learning, 
logic, and piety, who for thirty years ministered to a poor 
and humble congregation in an obscure Irish village, and 
pieced out the support of a large family by farming, writing, 
and teaching. Witness, also, the instances, so sparkling in 
the annals of the Church of England, of retired naval and 
army officers, devout men and learned in the world and in 
books, devoting their best efforts to the service of country 
parishes, and thus exerting an influence incalculable for good. 
William Scoresby, the great arctic voyager, eminent for re- 
searches in magnetism, may be cited asanexample. F. A. P. 
Barnard, well known in the South as Chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi and as professor in the University 
of Alabama, and now known throughout the scientific world 
as President of Columbia College and as physicist, took 
orders in the Episcopal Church when forty-five years of age, 
yet devotes himself mainly, of course, to his official duties. 


Few men exert a wider, or profounder, or a more lasting 
influence in behalf of the faith than does he, occupying so 
conspicuous and eminent a position in a university of a thou- 
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sand students, in a city of more than a million souls, and with 
a prestige for learning and science which opens the way to a 
multitude of minds otherwise not to be reached. We coul 
fill all the pages of one number of the Meprum with examples 
equally striking, showing from this stand-point the deep and 
significant truthfulness of the doctrine of a diversity of gifts 
in the ministry no less than in the membership of the Church 
of God. 

In Vol. III., page 288, et sequente, Dr. McFerrin gives this 
pregnant passage from Dr. McAnally’s “ Life of Samuel Pat- 
ton,”’ which we desire our readers carefully to study. ‘There 
was one thing more that greatly tended to extend and build 
up Methodism in that country, and should be specially 
noticed. It was the extensive circulation of denominational 
books. These were engines of moral and denominational 
power that had tremendous force in molding the public mind 
and directing popular opinion. From the first, the Method- 
ists have regarded the press as a powerful agent for the 
accomplishment of good in the world, and no people have 
used it more diligently or more successfully than they. Their 
books and periodicals have gone coéxtensively with their 
itinerants, and acted as silent but efficient monitors when the 
preachers themselves were elsewhere. What has been accom- 
plished by these means the light of eternity only can fully 
reveal. The country immediately under notice was, until 
very recently, cut off from the hurry and bustle of the com- 
mercial world. The avenues of trade were few, and the 
inducements to engage in speculations by no means great. 
The people were almost wholly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and consequently could command much time for read- 
ing, the improvement of the mind, and the cultivation of the 
social feelings. Where goods had to be brought by wagon 
over a rough, hilly country, on uneven roads, for a distance 
of from three to five hundred miles, at a cost for freight of 
from five to ten dollars per hundred pounds, merchants were 
not likely to buy many books. The cost of transportation 
was too great, and the profits on sales too small to induce 
them to go beyond a few of the commonest kind, and they 
were kept merely for the accommodation of customers who 
VOL. VI.—NO, 1.—5. 
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purchased largely of other things. These circumstances all 
combined to make this an inviting field for the sale of the 
publications of the Church; and well did the preachers 
improve the opportunity. To scatter these books was both 
their duty and their interest—their duty because it was part 
and parcel of their work, as Methodist preachers, ‘ to see that 
each Society was duly supplied with books;’ and their inter- 
est, in that, by arrangements then existing at the Publishing 
House, New York, they could realize a small profit on the 
sales made, and thus add to their scanty receipts from the 
Church. During that period in the history of the Holston Con- 
ference, which properly comes under notice in this work, the 
amount of Methodist books sold and scattered among the peo- 
ple was astonishing. Though the territory was small compared 
with that embraced in some other Conferences, the people 
generally poor, and the difficulty of procuring the books con- 
siderable, yet from 1824 to 1854, there were sold, estimating 
at catalogue prices, not Jess, it is believed, than one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars’ worth, or an average of five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth a year. For nearly twenty of the thirty 
years alluded to, the writer of this was either a committee or 
one of the committee to settle annually the accounts of the 
preachers for books purchased of the Book Concern; and he 
knows well it was no uncommon thing, with several of the 
preachers, to pay from three to five hundred dollars each for 
books bought and sold by them during the year preceding the 
Conference session at which the settlement was made.” 

The power of the press, or rather of the types, which again 
is really that of the eye aiding the ear, and more deeply reach- 
ing the mind, is a principle in education now fully recognized 
by all advanced teachers, as is shown by the increasing and 
constant use of the blackboard in our schools. Wesley under- 
stood this very fully, and practiced upon it most systematic- 
ally; and, as we have seen, his followers in America have even 


improved upon his example. “No religion without a great 
book,” says Littré, the head of the French school of Positiv- 
ists, and editor of Comte, the true father of the present 
English antichristian philosophers, however much they may 
deny the parentage. With equal truth may it be said, No 
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great Church without a literature. These axioms are based 
upon yet other truths which we cannot discuss here. We 
simply affirm that if our Cumberland Presbyterian people are 
in earnest about maintaining their Church, they must wake 
up and be active in carrying out the views of their General 
Assembly in regard to its publication interests. 

There are some points of peculiar significance in the origin 
and development of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
which should encourage and stimulate its members to patient 
and continuous effort. It is a providential American out- 
growth, not projected, designed, or wished for by man. Ewing, 
King, and McAdow could not help themselves. Presbyte- 
rians by inheritance and by choice, holding to the old doc- 
trines of grace in substance, though wisely allowing a margin 
and latitude in interpretation of minor and deep points, they 
could not be Methodists, nor Baptists; and really there was 
nothing else around them at that time except the good old 
beloved and reverend mother-Church, which had disbanded 
their organization and thus separated itself from them. Being 
left out, under the circumstances they could not return. 
With sorrowing hearts, after much prayer in God’s own tem- 
ples, the forests of Cumberland Valley, they constituted an 
independent presbytery. At the same time, without troub- 
ling themselves very much about logic, they cut off certain 
passages of the Westminster Confession of Faith, hard to be 
understood except by professional theologians, and liable to 
much perversion and odious misrepresentation. Without 
knowing it, they acted with admirable wisdom; for while 
logic is the crowning glory of the human mind, it has often 
been overdone and carried to wild extremes. Antinomian- 
ism, Supralapsarianism, Universalism, Papal Infallibility and 
Supremacy are all results of logic; as are also all the thousand 
and one opposing and succeeding schools of philosophy which, 
from the days of Aristotle and his Hindoo predecessors until 
now, have destroyed and replaced one another. It has always 
been necessary to curb logic by common sense and Scripture. 
This was exactly what these practical pioneer divines accom- 
plished when they cut the Gordian-knot of the Arminian and 
Calvinistic controversy in their off-hand manner, and laid the 
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corner-stone of a Church in which an admirer of John Wesley 
or of John Calvin could alike feel at home. All great perma- 
nent institutions, whether political or ecclesiastical, are out- 
growths, and not plans. None ever had an origin more nat- 
ural and poetic, more scriptural and timely, than this branch 
of the Universal Church. , 

It was the fulfillment of the old legend of the days of chiv- 
alry. ‘The banner hung out from the castle wall. One knight 
approached it from the north, another from the south. When 
within distance of easy converse, they compared notes as to 
what the ensign was. The one declared that it was a lion; 
the other stoutly maintained that this was a mistake, since 
the figure was that of an eagle. The controversy waxed hot 
and fiercer, until they were about to come to blows. Then 
passed by a venerable hermit, who calmly advised the com- 
batants to proceed each a little farther on his way, when change 
of outlook would show that each was right and each was 
wrong, since each had half the truth, and but half. Sixty, 
seventy, fifty years ago, in all this region, the deep, abstruse, 
and perplexing controversy, involving fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge, and all the dark points made so famous by Milton’s 
household words, was the principal intellectual employment 
of a bold, acute, and hardy people. Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists—all, in the pulpit and at the fireside—discussed 
these points upon a scriptural and human basis, with all the 
eagerness, and sometimes bitterness, of earnest men, seeking 
the truth and holding to its existence and value. It was in 
the midst of this turmoil and excitement that the fathers hit 
upon the Medium Theology as a happy issue from all their 
troubles, and as a common ground upon which all evangelical 
Christians could meet. It is quite true that in this they had 
virtually been anticipated by some of the most learned and 


pious divines of other countries and centuries, as by Baxter, 
and Watts, and Doddridge, in England, and by eminent pro- 
fessors in the Huguenot theological schools of France, and 
by the so-called Low-churchmen of Britain. This does not 
derogate from their merit, but much enhances it, since they 
acted originally and self-moved, and had the honor not granted 
their forerunners of embodying their views in an organiza- 
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tion, and thus faithfully bearing witness among the Churches. 
How fruitful this witness has been, how needed and well- 
timed it was at its incipiency, is well shown by the progress of 
events since, and by the present sentiment of the Churches on 
these questions. We have heard Dr. McFeriin, Bishop Dog- 
gett, and Professor Dabney, representative men in the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian Churches, within three weeks of each 
other, preach set and able discourses upon the great doctrines 
of grace, and all just alike, except that in one instance a label 
was tacked on for fear the audience should mistake the Meth- 
odist Bishop for a Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity. In John- 
son’s new, unequaled, and invaluable “Cyclopedia,”’ vol. 1., 
1874, may be found very elaborate and careful articles by Dr. 
Daniel D. Whedon, editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
and by Dr. A. A. Hodge, professor in the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, upon Arminianism and Calvinism, in which 
these two systems are expressly contrasted, and the points of 
difference clearly and fully brought out. Curiously enough, 
each claims as representative names among their historic glo- 
ries some of the very same individuals as those of Milton and 
Luther. It is forty years, or thereabout, since Dr. Edward 
Robinson, the greatest biblical scholar America has yet pro- 
duced, and eminent as professor in the Union (Presbyterian) 
Theological Seminary of New York, published in the Biblical 
Repository a long account of Arminius, conclusively showing 
that his system was low Calvinism. By looking into Thorn- 
well’s works, vol. ii., page 20, will be found an analysis, in his 
usual admirably clear and logical style, of the views respecting 
the extent of the atonement and order of the decrees upon 
which Old and New School Presbyterians differed and divided. 
These divisions are now healed. All these conflicting views 
are tolerated in the same confession. Why not go a step 
farther, and permit low Calvinism and mild Arminianism to 
tabernacle together? This is about what Cumberland Pres- 
bytery did in 1810. The great Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America very nearly does this in 1875. One 
more quite moderate step taken in the same direction by this 
numerous, wealthy, intelligent, powerful, and grand old Church 
would remove all obstacles in the way of receiving back again 
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her beautiful Cumberland daughter, and render her national 
in fact as in name. Something like this has already taken 
place in the other almost kindred Calvinistic Church of the 
Northern States. Very recently (in 1865 and 1871) the Con- 
gregational Churches in their General Council, representing 
more than three thousand congregations, have virtually 
planted that immense and educated body upon the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian platform. A fact, indeed, of great signifi- 
cance and fruitfulness in the near future. The Evangelical 
Alliance is another great fact pointing to the identical path- 
way blazed out by Ewing and his associates. Truly, these 
men were called to a great work. Well may their successors 
take heart and go on. 


ART. V.—Signs of the Times. 


No observer of the tone of philosophical thought to-day can 
be blind as to its bearing upon the subject of religion. To 
the Christtan, this matter is becoming more a matter of im- 
portance. Christianity is definitely allied to the work and 
character of Christ. In his person and work is to be found its 
vital part; modification here is fundamental—change through- 
out, in thought, feeling, and life, always follows a change in the 
views with regard to Christ. Christ has become a theme in 
skeptical philosophy. He is no longer ignored, or regarded as 
only worthy of ridicule and jest. 

Formerly, those who built systems of religious philosophy, 
in discarding the Bible as God's word, swept out of their scope 
of facts with it all serious consideration of Christ. Now, we 
find evidences of the recognition in philosophy of the fact 
that, whether the Bible be accepted or rejected, Christ must 
be considered as a Factor in the history of this world. Renan 
closes his introduction to his “Life of Jesus” with these 
words, which seem rather as the apology of a skeptic for 
writing a life of Jesus: “Jesus cannot, therefore, belong ex- 
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clusively to those who call themselves his disciples. He is the 
common honor of all who bear human hearts. His glory 
consists not in being banished from history; we render him 
truer worship by showing that all history is incomprehensible 
without him.” In the book from which the quotation is 
made the contest with Christianity is clearly and definitely 
made on the person and character of Christ. I will make the 
following quotation from the conclusion of Strauss’s “ New 
Life of Jesus.” The passage is remarkably suggestive of 
thought. I introduce it with no design of comment, but 
simply as proof of the opinion that the tone of skeptical phi- 
losophy indicates a contest at hand on the person and work 
of Jesus Christ: 

**Kant, like Spinoza, distinguished between the historical 
person of Jesus and the ideal of humanity, pleasing to God, 
involved in human reason, or in the moral sense in its perfect 
purity, so far as is possible in a system of the world dependent 
upon wants and inclinations. To rise to this ideal is the 
general duty of men; and though we cannot conceive of it as 
existing otherwise than under the form of a perfect man, and 
though it is not impossible that such a man may have lived, 
as we are all intended to resemble this ideal, still it is not 
necessary that we should know of the existence of such a 
man, or believe in it, but solely that we should keep that 
ideal before us, recognize it as obligatory upon us, and strive 
to make ourselves like it. 

“This distinguishing between the historical and the ideal 
Christ—that is, the Exemplar of man as he is destined to be— 
and the transferring of beatifying faith from the first to the 
second, is the unavoidable result of the modern spiritual de- 
velopment; that carrying forward of the religion of Christ 
to the religion of humanity to which all the noblest efforts 
of the present time are directed. In this the world sees an 
apostasy from Christianity as a denial of Christ. This view 
rests upon a misunderstanding, for which the modern expres- 
sion, perhaps also the mode of thought of the philosophers 
who made the distinction, is partly responsible; for they 
speak as if the Exemplar of human perfection, at which the 
individual has to aim, had existed in reason from the first. 
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So that would seem to imply that this Exemplar, the ideal 
Christ, might have been present within us as much as it is 
now, if a historic Christ had never lived or worked. But this 
is by no means really the case. The idea of human perfec- 
tion, like other ideas, was imparted to the human mind at 
first in only an elementary shape, which gradually reaches its 
perfection by experience. 

“It exhibits a different conformation in different nations, 
varying according to the natural character, the conditions of 
their climate and history, and admits of our observing a prog- 
ress in the course of history. The Roman conceived of man 
as he ought to be differently from the Greek, the Jew differ- 
ently from both; the Greek, after Socrates, differently from 
and unquestionably more perfectly than before. Every man 
of moral preéminence, every great thinker who has made the 
active nature of man the subject of his investigations, has 
contributed, in narrower or wider circles, toward correcting 
that idea, perfecting or improving it; and among these im- 
provers of the ideal of humanity, Jesus stands, at all events, 
in the first class. He introduced features into it which were 
wanting to it before, or had continued undeveloped ; reduced 
the dimensions of others, which prevented its universal appli- 
cation; imparted to it, by the religious aspect which he gave 
it, a more lofty consecration, and bestowed upon it, by em- 
bodying it in his own person, the most vital warmth; while 
the religious society which took its rise from him provided 
for this ideal the widest acceptance among mankind. 

‘Tt is true, indeed, that this religious society originated in 
quite other things than the moral significance of its Founder, 
and did any thing but exhibit this in its purest form. In the 
only writing of our New Testament which, perhaps, comes 
from an immediate disciple of Jesus—the Revelation of John— 
there lives a Christ from whom little is to be gained for the 
ideal of humanity; but the features of patience, gentleness, 
and charity which Jesus made predominant in that image 
have not been lost to mankind, and are exactly those from 
which all that we now call humanity might germinate and 


grow. 
‘‘ However high may be the place of Jesus among those who 
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have shown to mankind most purely and most plainly what 
humanity ought to be, he was not the first to do so, nor will 
he be the last. But as he had predecessors in Israel and 
Hellas, on the Ganges and the Oxus, so also he has not been 
without followers. On the contrary, that Exemplar has been, 
after him, still farther developed, more perfectly finished, and 
its different features brought into better proportion with each 
other. It cannot be overlooked that in the pattern exhibited 
by Jesus, in his doctrine and in his life, some sides being 
finished to perfection, others were only faintly sketched, or 
not indicated at all. Every point is fully developed that has 
reference to love toward God and our neighbor, to purity in 
the heart and life of the individual; but even the life of man 
in the family is left by the Teacher, himself childless, in the 
background; his relation toward the body politic appears 
simply passive; with trade he is not only, by reason of his 
calling, unconcerned, but even visibly averse to it; and every 
thing relating to art and enjoyment of the elegances of life 
is absolutely removed from his range of view. That these are 
important defects, that we have here a one-sidedness before 
us which is grounded partly on Jewish nationality, partly in 
the circumstances of the time, partly in the special relation of 
the life of Jesus, no one would attempt to deny, inasmuch as 
no one can deny it. And the defects are not merely such that 
only the finishing details are wanting, while the ruling princi- 
ple is given; but, as regards the state in particular, trade and 
art, the true idea is wanting from first to last, and it is a fruit- 
less undertaking to attempt to decide, upon the precepts or 
after the example of Jesus, what the active man ought to be 
as a citizen, what his conduct in connection with the enrich- 
ment and embellishment of existence by trade and art. On 
these points something was wanting that required to be 
supplied from the circumstances of other times, other states, 
and other systems of cultivation. And what was wanting 
was found, in part, by looking back upon what Greeks and 
Romans had accomplished in these respects, in part in what 
was reserved for the farther development of mankind and its 
history. But all these defects in what was given by Jesus 
will be best supplied if we start with considering what was 
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given as a human acquisition—human, and therefore capable 
of improvement—and requiring it. If, on the contrary, Jesus 
is considered as the God-man, as the Pattern-form introduced 
among mankind, of universal and exclusive applicability, any 
attempt toward giving this Pattern greater perfection must 
naturally be repudiated—its one-sidedness and imperfection 
must be made the rule, and all those aspects of human action 
which are not represented in it must be either declined or 
simply regulated externally. Nay, inasmuch as by the side 
of, or above, the moral example set by Jesus he himself stands 
as the God-man, belief in whom, apart from and before the 
recognition of that Pattern-image, is the duty of man and the 
condition of his happiness, then that upon which every thing 
depends is thus degraded into the second class, the moral 
greatness of Jesus is crippled, and its first operation prevented ; 
even the moral obligations which derive their authority from 
being involved in the conditions of human nature are repre- 
sented in the false light of being positive commands of God. 
Therefore, the critic is convinced that he is committing no 
offense against what is sacred—nay, rather, that he is doing 
a good and necessary work—when he sweeps away all that 
makes Jesus a supernatural being, as well meant, and perhaps, 
even at first sight, beneficial, but in the long run mischievous, 
and now absolutely destructive; but he restores, as well as 
may be, the image of the historical Jesus in its simply human 
features, referring mankind for salvation to the ideal Christ, 
to that moral pattern in which the historical Jesus did indeed 
first bring to light many principal features, but which as an 
elementary principle as much belongs to the general endow- 
ment of our kind, as its improvement and perfection can only 
be the problem and the work of mankind in general.”’ 

This is the concluding passage of a book which, in its 
preface, considers it debasing reason to believe in miracles, 
whose design is to divest Jesus of the parasite growth of 
myth in the gospel account. I introduce it simply to show 
that the skeptical philosophy of to-day is concentrating its 
power around the person and work of Christ. We will notice 
the fact that others, as Kant, Spinoza, and Renan, talk of the 
power of the ideal; but that Strauss, a little bolder, presents 
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the ideal Christ as the author of salvation, and invests his 
character with an importance not given before as the stand- 
ard-bearer in the opening contest. 

Our author, after dismantling the Jesus of the gospel 
until he reads only the man in him, then bids him go forward 
with his religion to the religion of humanity, in which salva- 
tion is to be found, sought only in an ideal Christ, beneath 
which Jesus is to stand only as second-rate. The contest as 
here opened is between what is called the mythic traditional 
Christ of the Gospels and the “ideal Christ”’ in the religion 
of humanity. Why this undefined “ideal Christ” is set out 
for the adoption of those who are capable of a blind faith in 
him as their standard-bearer I cannot tell, unless his myth 
must be shielded from the rudeness of criticism. 

The parties in this contest, upon the premises of our author, 
are to stand under the well-defined traditional myth of the 
Christ of the Gospels on the one hand, and on the other under 
the “ideal Christ’ of the ‘religion of humanity,’’ whose 
myth is simply indicated in the word “ ideal’’—no farther 


defined, yet by a blind faith to be accepted upon the plan of 


“buying a pig in a poke:” a Christ in the poke—ideal. Al- 
though this Christ is but an “ideal,” and although it sounds 
like emptiness to the Christian, yet we must note the fact 
that around him come the hosts of the opposition to Chris- 
tianity. The name “ideal Christ” is susceptible of all the 
modifications needed for a compromise satisfactory to all 
shades of thought and philosophy. Its scope of modification 
is the full field of human imagination. 

Strauss may be but a pioneer as he sets up his ideal Christ. 
Something more definite may be demanded by this inquisitive 
age. The demands of the age cannot be satisfied with simply 
arguments of destruction against Christianity. The inquiry 
now is not, What.is to be torn down? but, What is to be built? 
not, What views are assailed? but, What new theory is to be 
presented? This fact was clearly indicated in the tone of 
criticism among antichristian authors on Tyndall’s Belfast 
lecture. Skeptical philosophy is placed by this age under the 
necessity of adopting the ideal Christ of Strauss or of making 
a substitute for him. <A religion without a Christ, or some 
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substitute for him, cannot now—indeed, never could— satisfy 
human nature. So reasons Herbert Spencer; so thought the 
worshipers of reason in France when they adopted a beautiful 
woman as the personal presenter, the Christ of the worshiped 
one. This personal presentation of the object worshiped is a 
matter fundamental in all religion. Without it, atheism will 
be the next step as a logical sequence. 

Atheism can never become popular with mankind. It is 
the conclusion of a process of logic, while there is something 
in human consciousness which protests against it. Few peo- 
ple have much to do with the creations of a logic that is 
opposed by consciousness. The “ideal Christ” of Strauss, by 
the latitude in the word “ ideal,” may meet the demands built 
upon human consciousness. The Christ of Strauss, himself 
ideal, being defined by the tone of his book, is compatible only 
with atheism. Not so with the Christ idea of Renan, in 
which there is thrown an undefined element of the divine. 

This, the principle difference between them, is not beyond 
the range of compromise compatible with the word “ ideal,” 
since Strauss only coveted to write a book as suitable for the 
German mind as was the book of Renan for that of the 
French. The Christ idea of Samuel Johnson, in his “ Ori- 
ental Religions,” is much that of Renan, perhaps a little 
removed toward the ideal of Strauss. The three, with a 
clever spirit of compromise, seem peaceful on the Christ idea, 
which Strauss, with a little more boldness than the others, 
presumes to name the “ideal Christ,” sustaining the act by 
reference to Kant and Spinoza. The Christ idea compatible 
with Buckle’s, Tyndall’s, Huxley’s, and kindred philosophy, 
allied to the idea of a fossilized God, will make no war on 
the ideal Christ. A little correction of misstatements Strauss 
regards as all that is necessary for the compromise. In all 
the range of skeptical philosophy there is no collision indi- 
eated on the Christ idea. Unity on the “ideal Christ” 
against Christianity seems evident. The next advance in the 
speculation of skeptical philosophy will probably be a farther 
elaboration of the Christ idea in subserviency to the compro- 
mise needed against the Christ of the Bible. A Christ idea 
in tangible form being absolutely in demand now, either the 
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misstatements will be adjusted to the ideal Christ or he will 
bear the process of definition and adjustment. By neither 
process is confusion of Christ ideas imminent. A personal 
contest with the “ideal Christ” as now stated, or as modified 
with no violence to the word “ideal,” and the Christ of the 
Bible seems at hand. That this “ideal Christ” in America 
is not to be as torpid as Volney’s “Self-love,” or as spas- 
modic as the goddess of reason, is indicated by another train 
of facts. 

The separation of Church from politics, under a fright at 
some of the horrors of European history, has caused it to be a 
fundamental idea in American constitutions that the State 
should be without a religion. That the State should havea 
religion is regarded as necessitating that the State should 
have an established Church. Our history so far proves the fact 
that a nation can be without an established Church; but it 
has not demonstrated that a nation can be without a religion, 
because tacitly, and by statute sometimes, Christianity has 
been held as the religion of the United States. Its day of 
worship is protected by statutes. The day sacred to worship 
in no other religion has been so protected. All chaplain- . 
cies have been Christian. The Bible has furnished the state- 
ment of the God invoked in oaths of office, testimony, and 
allegiance. I do not think I will meet with contradiction in 
saying that an absolutely godless nation never has been, and 
never can be, made out of humankind. The name Kajir, 
given to certain tribes of Africa by the Mohammedans, would | 
indicate godless nations; but the facts of history do not cor- 


respond with the name. 

The construction, either popular by ballot legislative or 
judicial, of the questions now pending over the Sunday laws 
and the Bible in the common schools, will force the dissolu- 
tion of tacit and statutory alliance between the nation and 
Christianity on constitutional grounds. Then, since no nation 
has ever been godless, and the phenomena of human charac- 
ter preclude the idea of there ever being a godless nation set- 
tled and established as such, the tone of popular thought 
and feeling clearly indicates that when the tacit alliance of 
the nation with Christianity is dissolved, the creation of skep- 
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tical philosophy, with its fossilized God and ideal Christ, will 
be the next sheltering place of a people who are civilly godless. 
The transition from tacit and statute alliance of the nation 
with Christ in Christianity to the hero of skeptical philosophy, 
in a people where the majority are either indifferent on all 
questions of religion or avowedly antichristian, will be rapid, 
after the decision, on constitutional grounds, of the Sunday 
law and common school question. 

In part by recapitulation I make the following summary, as 
the tone of the age in speculative religious philosophy : 

Christ is rapidly becoming the central Fact and Character of 
the controversy. They who have considered the Bible a myth, 
or call it legendary, are startled with the fact that there is a 
Christ in history, though the Bible be repudiated, and that 
with this Christ they must grapple. The Christ idea has 
become essential. The age is inquisitive, and when the 
Christ of the Bible is repudiated, another must be offered. 
The one offered is “the ideal Christ of the religion of human- 
ity,” whose character is pliant enough to meet all the demands 
of philosophy outside of the Bible. 

Supernaturalism is fundamental in the character of the 
Christ of the Bible. It has no defined place in the “ ideal 
Christ,”’ and is resolutely repudiated as debasing reason in 
the philosophy out of which the “ideal Christ’’ rises. This 
supernaturalism becomes, therefore, the point of hottest con- 
test. The Church will not abandon the supernatural Christ 
of the Bible. To the Church he is a living person. 

The age is so inquisitive, and the Christ idea in it is such, 
that a Christ must be espoused, though he be but an “ ideal.” 
A personal issue is therefore at hand between the Christ of 
the Bible and the ideal Christ; and United States nationality, 
by the decision of the Sunday law and common school ques- 
tion, on constitutional grounds, will ally civil magistracy to 
the cause of the ideal Christ. Such I conceive to be the facts 
that are to be considered in any judgment of the signs of the 
times. In judging the signs of the times, an important in- 
quiry comes up: Are the facts parallel and situations similar 
to those in the past? and if so, what has been the result? I 


am a Christian, and I write for Christian readers, and will 
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therefore give full credit to Bible history. The search over 
the pages of history must be to find where there has been a 
personal contest with the Christ of the Bible, and an opposing 
power allied to civil magistracy; this fact must be premised 
in the search in history. The Christ of the Bible, for a larger 
part of the history of the world, was held as a coming One, 
yet regarded as One of definite and living personality, and rep- 
resented by a living ancestry. 

A brief statement of the introduction of this idea of the 


coming One into history, and its growth to the present belief 


of the Church, becomes necessary. 

Its foundation and beginning in history is Gen. iii. 15: 
“And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” These words, though figurative 
in form, clearly indicate personal contest between the parties, 


and also the result of that contest. The first building up of 


an idea of Christ in history upon this foundation is in Gen. 
iv. 1: “And Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, 
and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
No passage in the Bible has probably been worse abused by 
critics and translation than this. 

There is no word in the Hebrew text to correspond to the 
word “from” in the passage, “‘a man from the Lord.” The 
word “from ’’ can be rejected ypon the authority of Luther's 
German Bible, and of Smith, in his “Harmony of Divine Dis- 
pensations;” also, of Lightfoot, Allwood, and Faber. The 
word Jehovah, translated “ Lord,” in Hebrew is third person, 
future form of a verb meaning to happen, to be, to come to pass; 
though hard to translate literally into English, it can, in ac- 
cordance with an idea prominent in the Book of Revelation, be 
paraphrased into “ the coming One,” instead of, as in popular 
theology, “the permanent One.” See Rev.i.8; iv. 8; xi. 17. 

According to Gesenius, the name “ Cain” is from a Hebrew 
root as a verb meaning to pound, to beat, and not, as in mar- 
ginal translations, from a root as a verb meaning to purchase, 
get, or acquire. It is not, however, from the word trans- 
lated “bruise” in Gen. iii. 15. With these modifications, I 
will offer a translation: “And Adam knew Eve his wife, and 
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she conceived, and bare’’ the Lance-man—the Beater, the 
3ruiser—‘“ and said, I have gotten a man, the Jehovah ’’—the 
coming One. 

Unquestionably, Eve shows in this passage that she regarded 
Cain as the promised Seed. Although Eve was mistaken in 
her opinion of Cain, we may note two things about the Christ 
of the Bible as fixed here in history. One isa name that still 
lives—the Jehovah; the other, that he is haman—“a man, the 
Jehovah.” 

My purpose here is not to give the opinion of the.writer of 
Genesis, in his maturity, of the idea of the Christ of the Bible, 
but to trace the growth of the idea in the times of which Gen- 
esis is a history. The next development indicated is in the 
explanatory remark for the name of the son of Seth, * Enos” 
—‘ Humanity, the afflicted.” (Gen. iv. 26.) Jehovah and 
Cain were regarded as identical. Jehovah was not regarded 
as a name for a divine one in this first usage. The emptiness 
of the son of Seth, as compared with the first opinion of Cain, 
is shown by the name Enosh. The explanatory remark ap- 
pended for giving this name of the son of Seth is designed to 
show what became of the Jehovah idea when it was detached 
from the person of the son of Seth. Without criticism or 
justification, I will venture to make a translation of that ex- 
planatory remark. If the reader is a Hebrew scholar, he can 
judge for himself; if he is not, he must trust some one in this 
matter, or go blindly on. I will, therefore, in modesty ask 
his confidence. Instead of “then began men to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” I would translate as follows: “Then was 
a beginning to call upon the name of Jehovah ’’—(the coming 
One). 

The old translation has been criticised as not true to facts. 
The criticism is based upon a misunderstanding of the word 


Jehovah. The passage notes the fact that there was a per- 
sonality for Jehovah, outside of Enos. The explanatory re- 
mark at the birth of Cain showed that Cain and Jehovah 
were regarded as identical. This passage shows that it was 
not so with Enos and Jehovah. At the birth of Cain, the di- 
vinity of Jehovah was not recognized. This explanatory re- 
mark, at the birth of Enos, notes the fact of the recognition of 
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his divinity, and marks progress on the great Christian doc- 
trine of a Christ. 

The explanatory remark for the name Noah, as given tothe 
son of Lamech, gives additional light on the growth in history 
of the Jehovah idea. Gen. v. 29: “This same (Noah) shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, be- 
sause of the ground which the Lord (Jehovah) hath cursed.” 
Divine providence, for Jehovah, is here expressed. Humanity, 
for Jehovah, is expressed at the birth of Cain, divine worship 
for Him is recorded at the birth of Enos, Divine providence at 
the birth of Noah. 

The foundation of the belief that the humanity of Jehovah 
had entered as a fact into history is a quotation from Eve. 
His worship, as entering into history, is noted by the author of 
the narrative of the birth of Enos. His divine providence, as 
the Curser of the ground, is noted in a quotation from Lamech. 

From the lips of Noah, as he blesses Shem, we gather the 
fact that these old patriarchs, in their worship of Jehovah, and 
in their views of his divine providence, were not polytheists. 
Gen. ix. 26: “Blessed be the Lord God (Jehovah God) of 
Shem.” While the narrator, in Genesis, uses the words Lord 
God (Jehovah God) earlier in the narrative than this, this is 
his first quotation from patriarchal times containing it. This 
passage shows that the worshipers of Jehovah were not poly- 
theists. Jehovah is in apposition with God, and is of Shem. 
Humanity and divinity are certainly set forth in these words 
of Noah. 

The advancement of the opinions of Jehovah seem clearly 
here to have reached that point at which they stand to-day— 
God manifest in the flesh. From the deluge unto to-day we 
can trace in history one and the same idea of Christ, or Jeho- 
vah. There is no proof that polytheism prevailed from Enos 
to Noah; if it did not, then from a date as far back as the 
birth of a first-born grandson to Adam, when tliere had been 
but one death in the world, an opinion like that which is now 
in the Church concerning Christ, and consistent with the facts 
of his life, was in history. This opinion might be farther con- 
firmed by the consideration of the types illustrative and 
demonstrative of the Jehovah character. 
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By the facts that Abel comprehended the Jehovah character 
fully enough for salvation, and that Eve’s mistake was only 
that of failing to know that Cain was not Jehovah—no other 
indicated by her words, and those words clearly show that she 
held to the humanity of Jehovah—I feel almost warranted in 
saying that from the birth of earth’s first-born there has been 
in history, substantially,'a character for Jehovah like that given 
to Christ in the Church to-day. 

I have been tedious and careful in this preliminary consid- 
eration of the name Jehovah, as a name for Christ, because, 
in popular theology, Jehovah has been regarded as having no 
reference to the person of Christ, but simply used as a name 
expressing the eternity of God. Much more might be said in 
confirmation of the opinion that it was the name for Christ in 
the past history of the world. 

The necessity for this discussion of the name Jehovah lies in 
the fact that, unless under this name, Christ is scarcely, if at 
all, in Old Testament history. He is clearly under several other 
names in Old Testament prophecy; but as a person, without 
the use of this name Jehovah as his name in all the part of 
the world’s history before Christ, he is such only of prophecy, 
not of history. With no name or place in history for the Re- 
deemer, before his advent, the plan of salvation seems dis- 
jointed, and the Old Testament Scriptures are depreciated. 
Without a name, Christ, as a person, could not be traced in 
history, and light from the past, by which to judge of the re- 
sult of a personal contest with Christ, such as now seems im- 
minent, could not be found. 

The philosophy which makes Christ nameless in the history 
of the world, before his advent, covers up the brightest light 
that comes from the pages of Old Testament history. Is it 
possible that the world, with no Jehovah as a fact and power 
in history, would have held on until the fullness of the time 
had come simply to the visions of prophets and the rites of 
priests? Yet such must be the opinion, if Jehovah is not the 
name of Christ in early history. Christ has a name not merely 
in old prophecies, but in history as old as the name of the 


first-born of earth. Cain’s record long ago ceased from the 
pages of history ; Jehovah still, as in all the past, lives on. I 
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could wish that the name, in the richness of its value, had 
never been translated, but had been transferred as Immanuel, 
Messiah, and Jesus. Having a name by which Jesus Christ 
moved and was recognized in history, we have the means by 
which the facts and results of all his personal contests in the 
history of the world can be noted. 

The words of Noah, “Blesséd be the Jehovah God of 
Shem,” in his prophetic words of Shem’s future, and the 
words, **God shall enlarge Japheth,”’ with Jehovah omitted, 
begin at once to indicate the ancestral line of Jehovah. Com- 
petition for this honor was. early in the pages of history. 
Traces of it still live. No one fact is more apparent than that 
sonship to God, divine incarnation, and royalty were insepara- 
bly connected in the first nations of the world. Japan has 
stood for ages under its first, original national compact; in 
popular opinion, its Mikado is divine. Alexander, when he 
would build an empire in the East, crossed the Ethiopian 
Desert to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, for recognition or 
adoption by the heaven-father as a son; it was no idle dream 
of a foolish ambition. Cambyses had lost an army of fifty 
thousand men in the same desert; yet Alexander braved all, 
knowing that if there be secured recognition of a Jehovah- 
like character, his victory would be easy. Without it, royalty 
could not exist; and when royalty, enriched by this Jehovah 
character in popular opinion, fell, the nation fell, to be recon- 
structed no more. (See Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,” 
vol. i., page 84, foot-note 186.) It is a notable fact that the 
Jehovah features of royalty have adhered longer to Shemitic 
races than to others. Royalty, enriched by this Jehovah idea, 
was the conservator of the earlier and splendid civilizations 
of the world now called prehistoric. It was the Jehovah idea 
that lifted the patriarchal ancestral line into royalty, and held 
arbitrarily under its power the wealth, industry, and art of the 
nations of the Old World. The monuments of Egypt, the 
ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, Mexico, and Peru, show a stupen- 
dousness and uselessness of art wholly incompatible with a 
free, liberal industry; they are works too grand for any other 
than absolute royal power. There was a true Jehovah line of 
ancestry. There appears in these facts the indication that the 
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first great contest would be with some one of these rival 
lines. 

The recognition of this Jehovah claim was the secret of the 
power of royalty by which it became the guardian of art, civil- 
ization, and nationality. The contest would, therefore, be 
all-absorbing. A graphic statement of this age is to be found 
in the second Psalm. In this wrangling of claimants, an 
attestation was needed by the whole world to show where the 
Jehovah line was to be found. God had guarded this line 
until the day came when, upon the line of ancestry unto 
which he had given the Jehovah honor, a nation was built. 
This nation was in bondage, in the land of Egypt. The 
contest soon opened. This nation of bondmen must be free to 
fulfill its mission of guardianship over the Jehovah line, and 
the oracles of God. Pharaoh was the guardian of rival hopes 
in Egypt as a means of national power and glory. He met 
the Jehovah of Israel in personal contest. The presentation 
was made by two Hebrews of the tribe of Levi—Moses and 
Aaron. In response to the Jehovah demand for Israel, Pha- 
raoh coolly asks, “‘ Whois the Jehovah, that I should obey his 
voice to let Israel go?’ Around Pharaoh hung the faith, art, 
civilization, and nationality of Egypt. These were all to feel 
the impulse of this contest. In Egypt the symbols of the 
Jehovah hope, derived from the old patriarchal faith, lay seat- 
tered and confused. This confusion is easily accounted for, 
when we see that the first stroke upon Egypt’s hopes of a 
coming One, reduced now to a mere tool of royalty, was 
against the traditionary form of the old temple. 

The enchantments of Egypt (nebulosity)—like modern 
priest-craft, in making body and blood for Jesus out of bread 
and wine—were used for making serpents out of rods. As 
the contest opens, the arena seems t» be that which will call 
out and lead to overthrow all the peculiar and boasted power 
under the control of Pharaoh. The magicians are first de- 


feated in their enchantments of serpent-worship. 

The floods of the Nile gave Egypt its fertility. It therefore 
stood near enough to the source of blessing to be laden with 
divine honors. Its waters were turned to blood, and again 
sending frogs to the dough-tronghs, bed-chambers, and 
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throughout the whole land, demonstrated the fact that it 
was under Jehovah’s power. Egypt's soil was worshiped. 
Under the touch of the rod of Moses, by Jehovah’s power, its 
dust became lice. By this the magician’s spell is broken, and 


they cry out, “ This is the finger of God.”’ The secret of 


this ery was that by Jehovah's touch upon this soil they, 
together with their whole land, were polluted with unclean 
vermin, which prevented any farther effort on their part, since 
no altar could be approached while such pollution lasted. 
This plague, therefore, in addition to its force on the worship 
of Egypt's soil, whieh was suffered to have life-originating 
power, seems to have a universal power and effect. It inter- 
posed a barrier between all worshipers and all altars, and all 
worship is arrested. 

Egypt has always been afflicted with a plague of flies. 
This fact is noted by every modern traveler in that land. 
The name Beelzebub shows that it had become an influence 
in religion. Jehovah’s sovereignty is shown in the province 
of the “fly god.” The worship of cattle in Egypt prevailed 
largely. Its origin was in the fact that the ox entered into 
the compound form of the cherubim, and so became sacred. 
The power of Jehovah is felt in the murrain that was as fatal 
to sacred bulls as to others. The rite of Typhon to free the 
people from the plagues of boils and blains—that of casting 
the handful of ashes in the air—felt the power of Jehovah by 
Moses. The rites of Isis and Osiris felt the same power. But 
without the painstaking to discuss the direct strokes in this 
contest, upon the peculiar types of Egyptian character and 
worship, I will make this summary: In the Oriental mind the 
universe is composed of earth, and a first, second, and third 
heavens. The atmosphere was the region of the first heaven, 
the sun, moon, and stars of the second,:and the world of 
spirits was that of the third heaven. Those plagues of blood 
and frogs from the river, lice from the soil, and boils and 
blains from the ashes, show Jehovah to be the God of earth. 
The murrain in the air, the driving of locusts by the wind, 
and the growth of flies with the storm of thunder, rain, and 
hail, show that Jehovah is God of the first heaven. The 
storm must have been peculiarly impressive. Egypt's sky 
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was cloudless—men lived, grew old, and died without having 
seen a cloud in Egypt's sky, or having heard the sound of 
thunder. The gathering cloud, the flash of lightning, the 
roar of thunder, and torrent of hail must have been terrific 
in a cloudless land, as they spoke of Jehovah’s power. The 
darkness that shut out sun, moon, and star, that held on until 
sleep and the bed were a weariness, and thought had become 
an agony as the exhibitions of power passed in review—dark- 
ness that could be fi li—showed that Jehovah was the God of 
the second heaven. 

Popular belief had given to the spirit-world a power of life 
and death over man. The midnight wailing for the first-born 
slairt in the palace of Pharaoh, in the home of wealth, in the 
mud-hovel on the Nile, in “the house of the pit,’ and in the 
eattle-stalls, spoke forth the fact that Jehovah was the God of 
the third heaven, and, therefore, of the universe. As Israel 
passed to the shore of the sea and crossed safely over, while 
the Egyptian was ingulfed, the demonstration was complete, 
showing that while Jehovah is the God of the universe, ruin 
is the doom of the rival on earth who lifts up his power in 
defiance. Two things more seem needed to complete this 
victory of Jehovah. The demonstration must go on until 
not only the Jehovah hopes of the world are proved not to be 
of Egypt's line, but also shown to be of Israel’s. Also, this 
demonstration, when complete, must be given to the world, 
so that the events of Egypt need not be enacted in other 
lands. The guardian care of Jehovah over Israel in the wil- 
derness, with the glory of his presence, the pillar of cloud, 
the wonders of Horeb, and the tabernacle of witness, the 
manna, the quails, the water from the rock, all show that the 
Jehovah of Israel's line is the true Jehovah. 

There is something no less wonderful in the giving of this 
demonstration to this world. There was at this time but one 
commercial people in the world. All nations except the 
Arabian races were opposed to commerce. Persia dammed 
her rivers to prevent her people from becoming commercial. 


Death penalties were enacted against it in India, China, and 
Japan. Commerce in Europe was only a little local traflic of 
neighboring cities. The trade between the East and the 
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West was all in the hands of the Arabians. India, China, 
and Japan had a sacred boundary-line beyond which no sacred 


person could go, and inside of which no foreigner could come. 


This line was held by fortresses in Japan during the period of 


Spanish conquest, and on an old fortress was written the in- 
scription: “The Christian that dares to plant foot upon the 
soil of Japan, be he the King of Spain or the Christian's 
God, shall pay for it with his head.”’ The doom of the native- 
born who left his own land and returned was like that of the 
foreigner. The Arab stood along these sacred lines, bought 
and sold the wares of the world. The line of commerce be- 
tween the East and the West was partly by water beyond 
India, but the wares of both East and West ;assed through 
the Desert of Arabia borne by the caravans of camels, such as 
are several times mentioned in the Bible. - With this situa- 


1 


tion—the foreign commerce of «!l nations borne by caravans 


across this desert—it would seem reasonable to suppose that if 


the victory of Jehovah upon the banks of the Nile was to be 
told to the world, it could not be better done than to plac e its 
proof in this desert along the line of the caravans of com- 


merce, 


It is a notable fact that in this desert, along the lines of 


commerce, encamped the tribes of Israel for forty years. The 
wonders of Egypt, the glory of the tabernacle, and the pres- 
ence of Jehovah, with his power to feed and defend, by this 
sojourn in the wilderness became the property of the world. 


The proof, that by this means these wonderful attestations of 


Jehovah in Israel’s line were given to the world, is in the fact 
that these events have largely become the basis of myth and 
fable in all religions of the East. The spirit of seclusion, 
making permanent in the East all character formed, holds to- 
day in wonderful conservation much of the great facts thus 
given to the world. These facts give an explanation of the 
saying of Confucius about the great saint who was to appear 
in the West, and the sending out of envoys in search of him 
soon after the Christian era. 

These things explain, also, the origin of so many facts of 
Ifebrew and patriarchal history in the traditions of American 
Indians, upon which the theory of their being the ten lost 
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tribes of Israel is built. The cutting of a sinew from the 
thigh of the first animal taken in a hunt, and divining the 
success of the hunt by its writhing and curling when thrown 
on coals of fire, is from an Indian tradition of Jacob's night of 
wrestling prayer. Other facts might be adduced to show that 
the Jehovah of the Hebrews was heralded to the wide world 
by this contact with the Arabian caravan of commerce after 
the wonders of Egypt. 

The occupancy of Canaan brought this Jehovah-made 
nation in conflict with the rivals of their Jehovah. He was 
to be a priest forever after the order of Melchisedek. The 
successor of the Melchisedek of Abraham’s day was the Adoni- 
zedek of the days of Joshua. A change had transpired with 
this Melchisedek line, now translated from the tongue of the 
Canaanite by the word Adonizedek, Lord of righteousness. 
The reference in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Melchisedek 
seems clearly to indicate that the patriarchal ruler and priest 
was so ordered of God as to become an illustration of the 
reign of Jehovah. The catching of the illustration as the 
thing illustrated was the origin of the association of the 
Jehovah, or Messianic, character with royalty. All the contests, 
therefore, of Joshua were like that of Egypt—a Jehovah con- 
test with a rival sustained by civil power. 

I need not do more than refer to the fact that by virtue of 
the abuse of the power placed upon patriarchal government 
to illustrate the government of Jehovah, as the sacrifice illus- 





trates his atonement, every royal line of patriarchal claims 
was a rival of Jehovah. In all the wars of the Israelites 
with the kings of Canaan, the contest of Joshua under Jeho- 
vah was like that on the shores of the Nile—Jehovah met by 
a rival allied to civil power. In every contest of both Moses 
and Joshua of this kind, we may note the following facts: 
Victory was for Jehovah, and defeat for his rival. Also, that the 
contest was attended by supernatural power upon the servants of 
Jehovah. The exhibition of this supernatural power was not of 


stereotyped uniformity, but seems to have been of a character suit- 
able to the situation and appropriate for Jehovah's victory. Dur- 
ing the days of the judges the same facts prevailed. 

Passing from these things of early Hebrew history to later 
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days, we will note the time when Baal, allied to the civil 
power of the King of Israel, was the rival of Jehovah. Baal 
was to the Assyrian just what Jehovah was to the Hebrew. 
The kings of Israel feared that the Jehovah-worship of the 
temple at Jerusalem would steal the hearts of their people 
back to the kingdom of David’s line. This worship was first 
modified, then abandoned, and the land filled with the proph- 
ets of Baal. Another personal contest with Jehovah was at 
hand by a rival—Baal, allied to the civil power of the ten 
tribes. Elijah (Jehovah is God), whose name bespeaks his 
mission, in the name of Jehovah stands before Ahab, com- 
manding a drought of three and a half years. Soon he was 
gone, and Ahab's search for him was in vain. By the com- 
mand of Jehovah, he stands again before Ahab. Alhab accuses 
him of troubling Israel. Elijah throws back the accusation, 


and proposes to settle the question before the tribunal of 


assembled Israel. Ahab sends and gathers Israel to Mt. 
Carmel. The prophets of Baal and the groves are gathered 
there. Elijah, the prophet of the Lord, is alone. There are 
four hundred and fifty of the prophets of Baal. Two altars 
are built, two bullocks are slain; an altar and a bullock for 
Elijah, and one for the prophets of Baal. All this is for a peo- 
ple answering not a word. Elijah said, “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him; but 
if Baal, then follow him.” Among the prophets of Baal was 
the cry heard all day long for fire to come down on the altar 
upon which lies the slain bullock. Withering irony now and 
then was heard from Elijah. At the time of the evening sac- 
rifice Elijah prays, and fire from God comes down and con- 
sumes wood, bullock, altar, and the water round about it. 
When the people saw it, they fell upon their faces, and said: 
“Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, he is God.” The prophets 
of Baal are slain. Jehovah is victor, Baal is defeated, and 
Elijah now prays for rain. The people seem not now to halt 
between two opinions. Ahaziah, the son and successor of 
Ahab, began again a contest with Jehovah, with Baalzebub 
as the rival. The contest is opened by Ahaziah sending to 
Baalzebub, instead of to Jehovah, to know of his recovery 
from sickness. Elijah met his embassy, and told them that 
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the king should die. Ahaziah, as the civil ally of Baalzebub, 
sent a troop of men to capture Elijah. At the word of Elijah, 
fire descended from heaven and consumed them. A second 
fifty that were sent met with a similar fate. The captain of 
the third band implored and found merey with Elijah, and 
Elijah went with him to tell Ahaziah to his face that which he 
had told to his messenger. We note here that Baalzebub, as 
a rival of Jehovah, was allied to the civil power of the King 
of Israel, and that, by a supernatural power upon Elijah from 
God, Jehovah was the victor, and Israel was called back from 
another apostasy. While it becomes a day of wonder and 
power for the cause of Jehovah, the exhibition of supernatu- 
ral power is peculiar to the occasion, differing from former 
exhibitions upon parallel occasions; yet the features of the 
occasion set forth the fact that a rival opposition to Jehovah 
allied to civil power is defeated by the endowment of super- 
natural power. Other exhibitions of divine power are to be 
found in the life of Elijah, attesting the fact that alliance with 
civil power in opposition to Jehovah is met by supernatural 
power. 

Elisha (God the helper) carries forward a life of super- 
natural power, under varied circumstances, still directed to 
extend the victories of the life of Elijah. His care, like Eli- 


jah’s, for the rising school of the prophets continues, that the 


future teachers of Israel may know Jehovah by supernatural 
care for Israel in the contest with the Moabites and the Syr- 
ians; and by the cure of Naaman, he spreads the knowledge 
of the power of Jehovah. The wonders of both Elijah and 
Elisha are but the continued movement of divine power 
against the prostitution of the kingdom of Israel to the oppo- 
sition to Jehovah. 

The vanity and ambition of the King of Babylon, during 
the days of the Israelitish captivity, brought on another per- 
sonal contest with Jehovah. Let us bear in mind that the 
use of the patriarchal government to show the government of 
Jehovah, as the sacritice showed his atonement, was so abused 
as to make this relation to Jehovah become but the means of 
the extension of empire by the appropriation of claims. to 
divine honor. 
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Nebuchadnezzar had conquered a wide realm. The per- 
manent establishment of his empire demanded that all Jeho- 
vah, or Messianic, hopes should be surrendered in his favor. 
He therefore builds a throne in the plains of Dura, with his 
mighty image towering above it, and gathered around it the 
officials of the conquered realm, in whose line of genealogy 
the coming Jehovah was expected by the different nations, to 
have them surrender their hopes and claims of a Jehovah line 
in his favor. The moral suasion of the fiery furnace and the 
charms of instruments of music were called in to assist in 
securing this abdication in his favor. While the furnace was 
all ablaze, the sound of music was to be the signal for bowing 
before his image as an official recognition by the conquered 
nations of his Jehovah-like majesty and empire. Hebrew 
captive princes were then to give up their hopes of Jehovah 
for Israel in favor of Nebuchadnezzar, and at the sound of the 
music the hopes of all these people were given up at the feet 
of the image, except those of Israel. All knees were bowed 
except those of the Hebrews. 

Nebuchadnezzar, with the empire of Babylon, was the rival 
of Jehovah. ‘The three captive princes stand in the strength 
of Jehovah’s power. The king would seem gentle, and win 
them by a second trial and a hotter furnace, but the result is 
the same, the Hebrews bend not the knee before the image 
in the plains of Dura. They are thrown into the furnace. A 


God.” The Hebrews were called out, and he who had called 
together the royalty of the conquered nations that he might 
supplant all other Jehovah hopes, and herald his own, was 
under the necessity of making the proclamation establishing 
the fact that the true Jehovah was of Israel, and not of Baby- 
lon. The force of this fact is indicated in the pages of Sueto- 
nius’s “ Life of Vespasian,” where it is declared that con- 
stantly and familiarly one was expected to arise out of Juda 
with universal empire. Also, by the wise men from the East 
at the birth of Jesus, and the Chinese envoys in search of an 
incarnate God sixty years later. We notice here again a rival 
sustained by civil power in attempt to supplant Jehovah 
defeated by the use of supernatural power, and the result 








Jehovah form is seen in the furnace. “ Like unto the Son of 
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spread by an imperial decree throughout the East. Similar 
to this were the result and the occasion when Daniel was cast 
into the den of lions. The Medo-Persian king was claiming 
the Jehovah place, and with it divine worship. The history 
of the Old Testament has a number of records of supernatural 
power on other occasions than that of a contest with Jehovah, 
while the rival is allied to civil power; but the endowment 
of supernatural power has invariably attended such occasions. 
Sometimes, the rival for Jehovah’s honors is an actual char- 
acter, as were Pharoah, Nebuchadnezzar, and Darius; at 
others, he was only an ideal being, as Baal and Baalzebub; 
but, whether actual or ideal, the contest was ended in defeat by 
the exhibition of supernatural power. Sometimes, this divine 
interposition was seen in ways that could scarcely seem to be 
supernatural, but only as extraordinary events, yet equally 
decisive as to their effect in vindicating the claim of Jehovah. 

The great events in the days of Jesus, the Jehovah himself, 
will next command our attention. An issue like that which 
he met, through Moses, Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, and the He- 
brew captives, he met in person. 


ART. VI.--Foreknowledge and Decrees.* 


Part First. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many breth- 
ren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called; and 
whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.—Pavt. 


‘Buy the truth, and sell it not,” is the injunction of one 
who possessed a mind trained and disciplined to the proper 
investigation of topics, both human and divine. The acquisi- 
tion of truth should be an object of greatest solicitude on the 
part of every one; for its value is above rubies and all 


* This Doctrinal Tract was issued first nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
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merchandise. The nature that is so base as not to be pene- 
trated with a love of it is mean and contemptible indeed. All 
truth, human and divine, physical and spiritual, should be re- 
garded as homogeneous. The ¢rue is sacred, one, and divine. 
Error, falsehood, and darkness are its antipodes. A love of 
truth and a rational contemplation of it elevate, ennoble, and 
refine the soul. At any cost, at any expense, at any toil, at 
any sacrifice, we should purchase such a commodity; no price, 
no outlay, should be regarded as too dear or too great for it. 
Be this the great aim of my life; be this the gold for which I 
mine, the pearls for which I dive, the diamonds for which I 
embowel earth’s plains and mountains. 

In the investigation of any subject, much—nay, almost all— 
depends on our own mental frame, feelings, and habits. With- 
in our own minds are the helps and facilities for investigation, 
too often scattered in confusion, but more frequently buried 
under the rubbish of prejudice and preconceived opinions. 
Within the mind of each one are the plumb-line to fathom, 
the scales to weigh, the rule and square to measure and adjust, 
the telescope to see the distant, and the microscope the near. 
IIow important that these be correctly and skillfully used! 
There is an honesty and arectitude of soul of the highest im- 
portance in the acquisition of knowledge; it consists in re- 
ceiving the true because it is true, and rejecting the false be- 
cause it is false. To do this at all times requires the exercise 
of the better feelings of human nature. Prejudice and pre- 
conceived opinions are the foes of truth; they are the fogs, 
drawn from foul pool, fen, and marsh, that darken and obscure 
the mind's heaven, distorting or rendering invisible many a 
bright luminary and many a noble object. The mind must be 
It has been out of print for a score of years. It is so valuable that we 
think we shall do the Church a service by reproducing it in the Turo.oc- 
1cAL Mepium, as many even of our ministers have never seen it. The sec 
ond part will be regarded by many as of more value than the first, owing 
to the historical interest to be found in it. It is of that part, especially, 
the author speaks in his preface to the second edition of his tract, when 
he says: “The leading object is to show the history of the introduction of 
Predestinarianism into the Christian Church.” ‘The memory of such a 
man as Dr. Porter gives peculiar impressiveness to the thoughts “by which 
he, being dead, yet speaketh.”—Ep. Turo. Mepivum., 
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freed from prejudice and preconceived opinion—its rude ab- 
origines—before it is in a proper frame for a search after 
knowledge. There is a manliness, an independence of mind, 
necessary to correct investigation of any subject——a willingness 
to receive the truth, wherever found, and to trace consequences 
to legitimate results. 

The remarks of a distinguished living author, in reference 
to the mental qualifications of every student who enters upon 
a scientific pursuit, are equally applicable to all investigations, 
whether in physical sciences, metaphysics, or theology. ‘As 
a first preparation, therefore, for the course he is about to 
commence, he must loosen his hold on all crude and hastily 
adopted notions, and must strengthen himself, by something 
of an effort and resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of 
any conclusion which shall appear to be supported by careful 
observation and logical argument, even should it prove of a 
nature adverse to notions he may have previously formed for 
himself, or taken up, without examination, on the credit of 
others. Such an effort is, in fact, a commencement of that 
intellectual discipline which forms one of the most important 
ends of all science.” * 

I. The Divine Government.—In order to a correct under- 
standing of Divine foreknowledge, in its relation to human 
actions, it will be necessary to take a view of the Divine gov- 
ernment, as revealed in the sacred Volume; for there is the 
relationship of Governor and governed, of Ruler and subject, 
subsisting between the God of the Bible and the human race. 
The understanding of this relationship is all-important in the 
great investigation on which we nowenter. It was customary 
with the Roman consuls, before setting out on a military ex- 
pedition, to offer sacrifices and prayers in the capitol.f In 
commencing any undertaking, the Christian, guided by the 
light of Revelation, ought to implore the Divine favor and as- 
sistance. Do thou, O God—Souree of light, intelligence, and 


*“ Outlines of Astronomy,’ by Sir John Herschel. The introduction 


cannot be read too often by any one who wishes to form correct habits of 


investigating topics. The whole work is one of great merit. 
+See “History of Rome,” by Titus Livius, book ii., chap. 49, Bohn’s 
Classical Library. 
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wisdom--lead forth the mind of him now supplicating thee 
into the ways of truth; illumine the eyes of his mind; grant 
precise conception of thought, clear utterance, and proper ar- 
rangement of ideas! 

The government of God! How important that we degrade 
it not, that we make it not contemptible in the extent of our 
views of it. Egregious is the error on the part of him who 
supposes that the government of God extends no farther than 
the Church, or gospel scheme of things. Great and extensive 
as may be the views of any one, of the Church in its militant 
and triumphant state, it must be borne in mind that this, 
however glorious, is but an integral portion of the govern- 
ment of God. It is only when we elevate our thoughts, and, 
laboring, take in all the various orders, or races, of intelligences 
in the world of glory, the human race, and fallen angels, and 
lost spirits (we suppose they should be included), that we ac- 


quire an idea of that which may be termed the moral part of 


the Divine government. Whether the moral part of the Di- 
vine government be greater than revealed in the Scriptures 
will be unknown to us in this life. Surely, none would be 
guilty of the sin and folly of limiting the Holy One of Israel, 
and making the circumference of their views the real circum- 
ference of the moral government of God. It must be borne 
in mind that the view we have taken of the Divine govern- 
ment comprehends but one part of it; and, however interest- 
ing, there is another exceedingly interesting portion of that 





government—that is, the physical government of God—great, 
magnificent, and august. Modern astronomy reveals this part 
of the dominion of God to us on a scale so grand and extended 
that we are not only filled with the sublime on rationally con- 
templating it, but feelings of rapturous devotion take posses- 
sion of us. If we take in the area of space occupied by the 
solar system, regarding the orbit of Neptune as its limit, we 
are astonished at the extent of space—if we take in the ex- 
tent occupied by the astral system, of which the solar system 
is a fractional part, we feel as though it were an infinity; but 
when we make an effort to comprehend the vast extent of all 
the astral systems, or all the bodies of space, we are lost and 
bewildered in the effort. This is the great physical dominion 
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of God. Beyond the farthest reach of the far-reaching telescope 
what mighty amplitudes and sweeps of the physical dominion 
of God, unseen by us, may shine out in the awful profundities 
of space? The physical dominion and moral dominion of 
God are separate parts of a unit. The Author and Originator 
of the physical universe is the Author and Originator of the 
moral universe. The physical universe is governed and 
upheld by the same almighty Power by which the moral uni- 
verse is. The relationship and adaptation of the physical uni- 
verse to the moral, and the moral to the physical, clearly 
indicate that they are one, pointing to one common central 
origin. 

What a vast dominion this! How glorious this realm, 
embracing all realms and dominions! Earth’s dominions, 
such as the Chaldean, Macedonian, Roman, Chinese, and 
Russian empires, dwindle into obscure insignificance con- 
trasted with it. If the empire be great, far greater is He 
who presides over it. He is the King of kings, the Lord of 
lords; he is “eternity’s dread Sire.”” Through all the parts 
of this great dominion, physical and moral, from the center to 
the remote circumference, he is the Ruler, sole Emperor, the 
sovereign Lord. What an august, glorious, all-powerful Sov- 
ereign is he! But because he is a Sovereign we are not, 
therefore, to conclude that he governs capriciously, irregu- 
larly, and without regard to rule and justice. Such would be 
a reign of anarchy and chaos. His is a rule of order, law, and 
justice. In the physical part of his dominion, he governs by 
great fixed and immutable laws. Gravity constitutes the 
greatest and most widely extended of these laws known to 
the human mind. There is a wise and beautiful adaptation 
of the law of gravity to the bodies of space. Gravity, elec- 
tricity, and galvanism are agents doing the bidding of the will 
of the Governor of all. Here all is fixed, arbitrary, and im- 
mutable, save when there is a suspension by the Author of 


those physical laws, which constitutes a miracle. 

In the moral world, we naturally enough look for very differ- 
ent laws. An intelligence, such as an angel or human being, 
differs in nature from the bodies of space, such as a sun, or 
planet, or satellite, or comet. The laws governing, and the 
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mode of administering them, differ as much as the natures of 
the bodies of space and the intelligences alluded to. Intelli- 
gences are endowed with will, reason, and the power of choos- 
ing; not the appearance and nominal possession, but the real 
exercise of those faculties. The laws governing intelli- 
gences are of a totally different character from those physical 
laws just contemplated; they are laws adapted to free agents, 
for such are men and all intelligences revealed to us in the 
sacred Volume. The ordinary transactions of man with man, 


in this life, together with promises, conditions, and threats of 


the Bible, are sufficient evidence of this fact, if evidence be 
needed to pfeve it. God governs the human family as agents, 
according to great laws revealed in the Scriptures. Man 
stands forth in the moral government required, by the Divine 
Ruler, to shape his life and actions by revealed laws: for good 
doing he is rewarded, for evil doing he is punished. Man is 
not governed as a planet or comet, but he is placed in this 
life to govern himself. God’s government over him is seen 
not in arbitrarily determining and fixing all his actions, but 
in giving him a rule of conduct, a remedial system, and the 
power of acting, and then rewarding him for good actions 
and punishing him for bad actions. This is the more sub- 
lime part of the Divine government. It is a much greater 
display of power, wisdom, and sovereignty, on the part of the 
Divine Being, to govern the human family as free agents 
than to govern them arbitrarily, fixedly, and in the inexorable 
chains of a hopeless fatality. As much as intellect is superior 
to matter, moral power to brute force, intelligent choice to 
blind fatality, so much is the government of God over man as 
an agent superior to the government of man as a mere 
machine. The government of a family is a display of higher 
power than the management of a clock or watch. The gov- 
ernment of Russia, or Turkey, with their armed troops and 
munitions of war, seems contemptible compared with the 
intellectual and moral power seen in the government of the 
United States. God, governing the human family not as 
brutes and inanimate orbs, or by an inexorable fate, but as 
free agents, presents himself to us as a Sovereign—great, 
glorious, and all-powerful. Thus governing, God claims the 
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homage of our hearts as the Sovereign of the vast universe. 
The mind ever and anon looking up to the throne of the Eter- 
nal, with such views as these of the Divine government, feels 
that, as an agent, it is responsible for every word, thought, and 
action. With these views of the mode of the Divine govern- 
ment, with deepest awe, yet of a character to ennoble and 
elevate, and with feelings of filial reverence not devoid of de- 
votional delight, each one, as a government in the great moral 
government, may look up to the Ruler of all, and say, “I 
am the steward of God.”’ 

The human mind should be regarded as having a distinct, 
independent existence imparted to it in creation.” Its struct- 
ure and faculties evince that it has the power of balancing 
motives, of choosing, and of resolving. ‘It is neither material 
nor is it governed by material laws; hence, fatality and 
necessity do not control it. The Scriptures assure us it was 
made in the likeness and image of God; of course, the power 
of choice and volition are included in this likeness. The hu- 
man mind is an agent, a being capable of choice, a steward to 
be reckoned with, a government responsible for all its actions. 

II. Foreknowledge and Decrees not the Same.—One of the 
most important lessons to learn, in search of truth, is to make 
distinctions. Without the exercise of this power, the knowl- 
edge we possess—if knowledge it should be called—will be 
crude, amorphous, and chaotic. A mass of the materials of 
knowledge may be heaped together, but it will be as a Tower 
of Babel. In order to correct thought, clear and definite 
ideas, it is necessary that the mind possess the power, and use 
that power, of making distinctions. The want of this power 
and practice is the source of endless confusion and error. It 
should not be regarded merely as an intellectual accomplish- 
ment, or a metaphysical attainment, to be able to make cor- 
rect distinctions, but it should be regarded as an attainment 
of practical and vital importance, involving not only duty, but 
even salvation. While no man is guilty for the absence of 
mental ability, every man is responsible for the right exercise 
of that wherewith he is endowed. In religious investigations, 
it is of the utmost importance to proceed with the greatest 
caution. Avoiding verbal distinctions, and distinctions that 
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are no distinctions, we should be careful to make distinctions 
wherever. they really exist. ‘Let there be light’’ was the 
first effort of creating Energy. In the work of investigating 
any subject, the first thing is tolearn to distinguish ideas in 
themselves separate. 

It has been contended, and doubtless with honesty of pur- 
pose, that Divine foreknowledge and Divine decrees are in- 
separable and the same.- A failure to make a distinction 


between decrees and foreknowledge has been the source of 


multitudinous errors in the theological world; errors involv- 
ing some of the vital points in our holy religion, if not imme- 
diately and directly, certainly in result and consequence; 
errors that have cast their somber shadows over some of the 
fairest sections of the garden of God. It will certainly do 
us no good to imagine that there is a distinction between 
decrees and foreknowledge, if none there be. Sure it is that, 
if there be a real and existing difference, it will neither 
benefit us nor destroy that difference to refuse to see it and 
believe it. It becomes us to take things as they are revealed 
to us in the sacred Volume. Impossible is it for us to change 
the nature of divine truth in believing or disbelieving it. 
Iiow necessary an humble, teachable, child-like spirit in the 
student of the Bible! This spirit is said to have character- 
ized the great Newton in all his researches after truth, 
whether scientific or sacred. O for the anointing of that 
eye-salve, mentioned in Holy Writ, that will enable us to see! 
Man was made in the likeness and image of God. With- 
out stopping to inquire how far this was a moral likeness, I 
think it may be safely affirmed, and doubtless this affirma- 
tion will be in accordance with the views of the reader, that 
the human mind bears a stronger resemblance to the Divine 
mind than any of the works of the Creator within the range 
of human knowledge. With the human mind, the capacity 
of knowing things and the power of determining or resolv- 
ing to perform actions are as different and distinct in their 
natures as day and night, or summer and winter. That act 
of the mind by which we recognize entities or actions is 
altogether different from that act of the mind by which we 
resolve to perform certain actions. These faculties, or states, 
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of the mind are separate and distinct from each other, and 
have an existence as independent of each other, in function 
and operation, as we can see in any object or any character 
around us. The will and the understanding, according to the 
comprehension of all, are not the same, but distinct in nature 
and in office. 

The reader will have no difficulty in making this distinction, 
yet the more clearly it is made, the more strongly it is im- 
pressed on the mind, the better for present investigations. 
From the simple to the complex, from the known to the 
unknown, is the true path to pursue in our inquiries after 
truth. It is by resolution, patient investigation, cautious pro- 
cedure, and unremitting diligence that we arrive at correct 
results in our investigations. 

From the human mind let us direct our attention to the 
great, unoriginated, uncreated Mind, the Source of all exist- 
ence and power. It is to be hoped this will be done devoutly 
and reverentially. AlJl-important it is that, guided by the 
light of the sacred Scriptures, we should have views as near 
suitable to the Divine mind as we may be capable of having, 
remembering the vast interval existing between the nature of 
God and our own naturo. The power of knowing or fore- 
knowing things, with Deity, is manifestly different from the 
power of determining or resolving; the capacity of knowing 
or foreknowing from the ability to determine. Divine fore- 


— 


knowledge is very different from Divine decrees: the one 
has respect to knowledge, the other to a purpose, or deter- 
mination. Foreknowledge is an attribute, an inseparable 
part, of the Divine nature, without which he could not exist; 
for then he would cease to be perfect. Decrees are deter- 
minations of the Divine will, which determinations may 
be put forth, or not, at the Divine pleasure. Not so with 
knowledge, it being apart of the Divine nature. Without 
dogmatizing, it is manifest that decrees and foreknowledge 


are distinct in existence and nature, and are not to be con- 
founded, without doing violence to the Divine character 
and confusing our notions of the revelation that came from 
heaven. But it is important that we inquire which has 
the precedence in the Divine mind: foreknowledge, or de- 
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crees. Here let us not be swayed by prejudice, or precon- 
ceived opinions, or confessions of faith, or formufaries, or 
the opinions of men of merited or unmerited eminence; but 
let us be guided by the word of God. Is it not manifest to 
every reader of the Bible that foreknowledge has the priority 
in the Divine mind? that it is not the result or effect of de- 
crees? If Divine decrees gave birth and existence to Divine 
foreknowledge, then all things are bound up in most inexora- 
ble chains of fate. If this be true, why write for or against 
the subject? for there can be no change in views or sentiments, 
or change in aught else; but such things as were decreed and 
then foreknown, because decreed, will come to pass. 

Who would be guilty of such folly as to go about trying to 
change the smallest of God’s decrees? We live, however, in 
a Christian land, not in a country swayed entirely by the phi- 
losophy of the Stoics. But, if Deity did, as is stoutly main- 
tained, first, as a Sovereign, decree the existence of things, and 
then foreknow them, did he not act without intelligence, in 
the dark, at random, and blindly? What rule, what method, 
what motives, what aims could have been in the Divine mind, 
decreeing the existence of things in order to foreknow them ? 
[I have heard it said that extremes meet. The saying is true. 
Here the fatality of Zeno meets the doctrine of chance taught 
by Epicurus. It will be in vain to attempt to frighten us 
away by a cry of sacredness and mystery, and the incapability 
of the human intellect to fathom such profoundly mysterious 
subjects. Theaim is truth; and, guided by the light of Reve- 
lation, in the fear of God the search will be made. Is it not 
absurd to give to the resolve of the Divine will (such is a de- 
cree) the priority to foreknowledge which, with the will, con- 
stitutes a part of the existence of the Deity? Just as well say 
the offspring is anterior to the parent, or the act of a man to 
the man putting it forth. The absurd and the inconsistent 
are ever on the side of error, the rational and the consistent 
on the side of truth. 

But this is a question decided by the Bible in such a defi- 
nite manner that one need but read to be convinced. “ For 
whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate,” says the 
apostle, ‘to be conformed to the image of his Son.”’ Here, 
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the first process is foreknowledge; then, on a knowledge of 
character, there is a predestination to glory. This is the 
scriptural view of foreknowledge and decrees. Like all script- 
ure, properly understood, it accords with reason and the 
character of Deity. Does not the plain teaching of Paul here 
harmonize with the attributes of God, the character of the 
atonement, and the nature of man? This triple harmony 
commends this view of the subject to us. It is in vain to de- 
nounce the translation here, in Romans viii. 29, for it conveys: 
the sense of the original. The practice, indeed, of inveighing 
against faulty translations of certain portions of the Scriptures 
is the hackneyed subterfuge of a weak cause. 

In the process of creation, as revealed to us in the sacred 
Scriptures, the first thing done, or the first effort of Omnipo- 
tence, was to bring into existence light; and then a series of 
stages in the construction of the heavens and the earth ensued. 
Light first, the forming process next. In the Divine mind was 
there not, first, perfect knowledge, then a determination, or a 
resolve, to create the world? The order of creation, and the 
process of the plan of salvation, and the determination in the 
mind of Deity, were, doubtless, analagous. That there is, in 
many points, strong analogy between the work of creation 
and the work of redemption is clearly taught in the sacred 
Volume. Redemption is a moral, a second creation. , The 
Author of one being the Author of the other, certainly we are 
justified in looking for an analogy between the’ two. To 
Deity there is, first, a perfect knowledge of the fact of man’s 
defection and apostasy; then a decree in the Divine mind that 
an atonement would be made for the human race. — Light and 
knowledge must always precede intelligent, rational actions 
and determinations. In reference to the precedence of fore- 
knowledge over decrees, it may not be inappropriate to make 
an inquiry as to the nature of decrees, in a point of view cer- 
tainly of highest importance. Eternal decrees, and decrees 
from all eternity, are forms of expression’ in frequent use, 
together with many other kindred forms of expression not less 
objectionable.’ The apostle, in one place, speaks of the eternal 
purpose of God. We have authority, from the word of God, 
to limit this form of expression. The words everlasting and 
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eternity have the same signification. The prophet speaks of 


g 
the everlasting mountains, from which form of expression we 
are not to understand that the mountains existed without 
beginning, or that they will exist, at least in present form, 
through future duration. The prophet’s meaning was that 
the mountains had had a beginning, and that they had 
existed through long epochs of past duration. When the 
apostle speaks of the eternal purposes of God, we are not to 


understand that the purposes in question, like the nature of 


God, had no origin. That purpose had an origin, just as the 
mountain of the prophet. The origin of the purpose, or its 
emanation from the will of the Divine Being, may be located 
in past eternity or duration as far back as any one may be dis- 
posed, or may possess the power, to do; yet that purpose 
had an origin, a birth-period; a point in past duration there 
was when not yet it had emanated from the eternal Will. The 
remote antiquity of the purpose in question is not the point 
at issue. Its origin may be located back of the period of past 
duration, when earth’s oldest mountain was first upheaved, 
through as many epochs and cycles of that mighty past as 
mind or laboring imagination can possibly travel.* 

On whatever hoary height of past eternity that purpose 
may have emanated, still beyond that height the eternal 
duration of the Divine Being sweeps backward in endless 
cycles. Whatever is from eternity is unoriginated and inde- 


pendent, hence totally disconnected from Deity. So if 


there be decrees that are, as it is expressed, ‘‘ from eternity,”’ 
then those decrees are independent, and above the will and 
control of the God of the Bible. This view precisely coin- 


* The term duration seems, in many respects, to convey a clearer idea 
than eternity. Past and future duration certainly convey much clearer 
ideas to the mind than time and eternity, with the confusion they convey 
to many minds. 

Time is duration, and is so much of eternity as is measured by the heav- 
enly orbs. So, for sake of perspicuity, if we would dismiss from our 
minds the confusion of time and eternity, and substitute duration in lieu, 
we would, by doing so, be no losers. We are often confounded and be- 
wildered in the use of certain forms of expression. Language is the 
vehicle of thought: hence the necessity of giving strict attention to the 
use of it. 
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cides with the notions entertained by the ancients of fate. 
They believed that fate—some in part, some entirely—was 
beyond the control of the gods, even controlling the gods. 
There was, manifestly, a point in past duration when there 
was no decree in respect to man that had emanated from the 
Divine will. 

Here is an important distinction between decrees and fore- 
knowledge. Foreknowledge is a part of the Divine nature, 
an essential and necessary part of the Divine existence, and, 
as such, is unoriginated, uncreated, and eternal. This attri- 
bute is an inseparable part of the Eternal existence. There 
could not have been a period in past duration when foreknowl- 
edge was not in exercise, unless we come to the conclusion 
that there was a period when the Creator did not himself 
exist. Such a thought is not only at war with the Scriptures— 
that Deity, at one period, did not exist—but outrages commoh 
sense. On the other hand, decrees had an origin: they orig- 
inated in the Divine will. Having had an origin, there was a 
point in the past when they yet had no origin—hence, subse- 
quent and distinct from foreknowledge. 

It must be confessed, though the topic will be dwelt on in 
another place, that Divine foreknowledge is perfect and infi- 
nite: all things are present and known to it. But does God 
decree all things which are known to him? do the Script- 
ures so teach? Is there any necessity, in the fitness and 
nature of things, that every thing which is foreknown should 
be decreed? A proper answer to inquiries of this nature 
will show a distinction between decrees and foreknowledge, 
which is the topic at present under consideration. 

Do the Scriptures anywhere affirm that all that is fore- 
known is decreed? Nowhere can such a sentiment be found 
in the holy Volume. Councils, assembled for subjects of 
grave consideration, are often in possession of much informa- 
tion on various subjects, but by no means extend their decis- 
ions so far as their knowkedge extends. It is not once to be 
supposed that legislative bodies, such as the Congress of this 
Republic, or the Legislature of one of our States, enact stat- 
utés on all subjects with which they may be acquainted. The 
decrees of a council, or synod, extend only to some definite 
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points of doctrine or practice, comprehending, in most cases, 




























but a small segment of the circle of their knowledge in rela- 
tion to such topics. Tle same is true of general assemblies, 
conferences, associations, and religious conventions. The 
same is true of a warrior leading forth a victorious army, and 
of a statesman at the helm of’ public affairs. It is far from 
being the case that the circle of knowledge possessed by any 
human mind coincides with the decrees, or resolves, of the will 
of that mind. There is no necessary connection between the 
knowledge possessed by the mind and the actions of the will. 
Were this the case, the mind would be a piece of machinery— 
nothing-more. If the Divine Being, in any sort, is under the 
necessity of decreeing all that he foreknows, then not only is 
all beneath his throne a rigid and unrelenting system of fate, 
but the Divine mind, thus necessitated to decree, itself is 
swhyed by an all-controlling fate. So that above him we had 
been taught to regard as the highest there is a higher force— 
for person, or being it could not be called—stern, inflexible, 
and unyielding; with an energy of adamant, moving and 
controlling all. With such a view as this, one feels cribbed, 
cabined, and confined; chained, like the fakled Prometheus, 
to a rock, and preyed upon by every vulture of evil. 

What a strange spectacle for deliberative bodies, such as 
have just been alluded to, or for a human mind, to decree all 
known to them or it! How passing strange, to speak with 
due reverence and regard, would it be for the Divine Being 
to decree all he knew or foreknew! All things are known to 











God; some things only he decrees: these decrees have a 


regard to the nature of the Divine character and government, 


to the actions and character of men. No decree will ever | 
emanate from the Divine Being inconsistent with his holiness, | 
justice, truth, and goodness. The Judge of all the earth will 
do right. How pleasing the reflection that we live, as immor- 
tal beings, under a great moral administration, every law, 


and statute, and decree of which comes from a Being, and is ) 
in unison with his own glorious character! In the way of 
obedience and path of self-denial, the conviction rests on the 
mind, with no unpleasing sensation, that every decree in 
respect to man emanates from a Being who is declared to be 
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Love in the sacred Scriptures, and that those decrees are of 
a character with that nature of Love. Ever and anon, holding 
doctrinal views of this nature, the spirft, looking up with rev- 
erence to the throne of the Eternal, regarding him as a great 
and glorious Sovereign, feels that every decree that comes 
from that Sovereign comes (and a joy in that feeling de- 
scends, as gently as the dews of twilight, on the soul) as from 
a father, loving and merciful, to a child. 

III. Foreknowledge.—Infinity is an idea that makes a pow- 
erful impression on the human mind whenever an effort is 
made toward its comprehension. There are but two infinities, 
apart from the Divine character: the one, infinite space; the 
other, infinite duration. These seem to give scope for the 
operations of an infinite Being: the one, his omnipresence ; 
the other, his eternity. Indeed, the infinite seems to be a 
prominent idea connected with the Divine Being; he fills all 
space, he fills all duration: 

Allare but parts of one stupendous whole, 


Whose body nature is, and God the soul 


To him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 


He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


There is much danger of our doing violence to the glorious 
character of the Deity in our meager views and circumscribed 
conceptions. In this way, we may be guilty of tarnishing 
that glory that ought to be radiated and proclaimed by all 
created objects and beings. How essential that we labor, 
mentally, to attain ideas as near adequate to the character of 
God as possible ! 

God is not only infinite in his nature, but in all his perfec- 
tions or attributes. In his holiness he is infinite; as wide as his 
operations, or as far as the displays of his power and wisdom 
extend, so wide and so far does his holiness extend. In the 


punishment of fallen angels, the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Eden, and the redemption of the human race by the 
sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, we have displays of Di- 
vine holiness which teach us its infinity. God’s goodness, is 
also infinite. His creating various orders of intelligences, his 
providential government, and his unceasing solicitude for the 
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happiness of all evinces his goodness. The structure, make, 
and capacity of all forms of life, from the microscopic ani- 
maleula to highest angelic natures, extending through all the 
length of creation’s mighty chain for the enjoyment of pleas- 
ure and happiness, proclaim the infinite goodness of God. 
‘The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.” The omnip- 
otence vf Deity is also infinite. There is no bound, no limit 
to his power. We have the most abundant proof that this 
perfection is infinite. Heaven's height, earth's wide extent, 
and hell's deep tract abound with evidences of this fact. 
Every orb in space, in its magnitude and motion, speaks. of 
the powér of God. The light emanating from those remote 
orbs of space—so remote that it would require millions of 
years for it to travel to the earth—comes like telegraphic 
dispatches from those remote parts of infinite space, announc- 
ing there the operation of the power of God. All might and 
power are ascribed to God in the sacred Volume. 

God is infinite in knowledge. His omnipresence is evi- 
dence of this. David declares the impossibility of getting out 
of the presence of God. Christ promised to be with his disci- 
ples to the end of the world, and to be present where as many, 
in whatever quarter of the globe, as two or three would be 
assembled together. ‘Lord, thou knowest all things,” was 
Peter’s declaration to Christ. The knowledge of God is per- 
fect, complete, and infinite.. We are taught that “one day 
is, with the Lord, as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.” It is affirmed of Christ that “he is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” Deity is not only omni- 
present in space, but is omnipresent in duration. All is one 
eternal now with him. His knowledge is infinite. There is 
with him ‘no past, no future. He sustains not the same rela- 
tion to duration that we do; his'relation to the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future differs as‘ far as his nature differs from 
ours from: the relation which we sustain to the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. He is not affected by the progress and 
flow of: duration as we are. The great source of error with 
many is’ they drag the Deity from his throne, degrade him, 
dwarf him, and make him altogether one like themselves. 
This done, they suppose him to sustain the same relation to 
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the past, present, and future that they themselves do; with 
such views, they judge of God as though they were in his place. 

Foreknowledge, applied to Deity, must be regarded not as 
expressive of his nature, but as expressive of our conceptions 
of his nature. It is an adaptation, or an accommodation, to 
our faculties. The infinite past, with its vast cycles of dura- 
tion; the infinite present, with its mighty amplitudes; the 
infinite future, with its untold periods of duration, are all 
present and known to the God of the Bible. In reference to 
God's own character there is neither foreknowledge nor after- 
knowledge; but his knowledge is infinite. Then, in lieu of 
foreknowledge, the reader is requested to substitute infinite 
knowledge; this accords with the Divine character. This 
substitution of infinite knowledge for foreknowledge will 
enable the reader to take a correct view of a subject that has 
perplexed manyamind. This, it is hoped, will furnish a clew 
which, with proper care and diligence, will guide him through 
all intricacies on a subject which has been made unnecessarily 
intricate. 

Let us now proceed to inquire into the nature of knowledge 
in general, or in the abstract. This inquiry will be of no 
small advantage to us in forming a correct estimate of Divine 
foreknowledge, or, more properly speaking, of the infinite 
knowledge of Deity. ‘ What is truth?’ was Pilate’s inquiry, 
propounded to Jesus, Let us inquire, with more sincerity 
than Pilate did, What is knowledge? and we shall arrive at 
a correct answer. Webster's definition is, “A clear and cer- 
tain perception of that which exists, or truth and fact: the 
perception of the connection and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas.”” Knowledge is of a reflex and 
passive nature. It, in its nature, presupposes the existence 
of an entity, fact, or relation. The light reflected from the 
moon does not give existence to that luminary, but is the 
effect of its sustaining a certain relation to the sun. The 
shadow does not give existence to the object, or create it, but 
is the result of the object sustaining a certain relation to the 
light of a luminous body. Knowledge, like the light and the 
shadow, emanates from previous existences, sustaining certain 


relationships. There is nothing in the nature of knowledge 
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to create, or in any sense modify or affect, things in them- 
selves. If one knew all things in the universe, that in no 
sense would change the nature of those objects. If any one 
should be ignorant of all things, should his mind be a blank, 
that want of knowledge would neither annihilate nor change 
the nature of one thing, or idea, or relation. Actions and 
existences are distinct from our knowledge of them, inde- 
pendent and apart from such knowledge. Should the reader, 
from disinclination or prejudice, fail to arrive at a correct idea 
of the nature of Divine foreknowledge, that want of correct 
ideas or correct knowledge will not so affect Divine fore- 
knowledge as that human actions will thereby be constrained. 
** Know thyself’’ was a celebrated saying of antiquity. Ilow 
important to know the nature of knowledge in the present 


investigation ! 


The man who sees a tree or mountain does 
not, in seeing or knowing its existence, originate that exist- 
ence. From the table at which I write, through a window, I 
see a boy running. My seeing the boy running affects not 
his motion; it causes him to proceed neither the slower nor 
the faster. Would that the reader could sit, and that my 
thoughts could be daguerreotyped on his mind! O for the 
power to communicate thoughts from my own mind, lucidly, 
tangibly, and in a manner easily comprehended, to the mind 
of him who may read these pages! 

From the nature of knowledge in general let us proceed to 


notice the nature of particular kinds of knowledge. Let us 


suppose an individual suddenly endowed with the power of 


foreknowing all the future events and actions of his life. Deity 
could, by miracle, easily endow any one with such a gift. 
This newly-acquired knowledge would not be the cause of the 
existence of those events and actions. This supposition is 
vasily extended to any variety of cases; and, in such an exten- 
sion, in no case would it be contended that such foreknowl- 
edge would affect, in any way, future actions. The prophet, 
foretelling future events, had a knowledge, a foreknowledge, 
too, of those future events; yet no one would contend that 
the prophet’s foreknowledge had any effect in bringing about 
those events. If the prophets had not, why the foreknowledge 
of God? 
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The angels informed Abraham, beforehand, that Sodom and 
Gomorrah would be destroyed. The foreknowledge of the 
angels of the dreadful catastrophe did not cause it to take 
place. The same holds good of the various instances of 
angels foretelling coming events, recorded in the sacred 
Volume. 

From these instances let us direct our attention to the effect 
of infinite knowledge, or foreknowledge of God, in constrain- 
ing the actions of the human family. God’s foreknowledge 
is regarded by many as evidence that all things are decreed. 
Edwards says, “ This foreknowledge infers a necessity of voli- 
tion as much as an absolute decree.”” The Divine foreknowl- 
edge is perfect; but what is there in that foreknowledge to 
fix and determine the actions of the human family? We 
have seen the nature of knowledge in general; we have seen 
the’ nature of human and angelic knowledge in relation to 
future actions. What quality or peculiarity can there be in 
the infinite knowledge of God that will so far vary from the 
nature of the knowledge of men and angels as to become a 
determining cause of human actions? There must be in a 
cause something of a nature, or something adequate, to pro- 
duce an effect; otherwise, there would be no cause. What is 
there in the nature of Divine knowledge that sustains the 
relation of a cause to human actions as an effect? It is the 
nature of knowledge in general, and certainly equally the 
nature of Divine knowledge, to be reflex and passive. God’s 
foreknowledge no more gives existence to human actions, nor 
in any way constrains them, than the knowledge of a human 
being gives existence to a tree or mountain. The tree or 
mountain existed before the knowledge of them had an exist- 
ence. Knowledge has respect to things and relations pre- 
viously existing, its very nature being subsequent and result- 
ant. The object of knowledge must, in the nature of things, 
be anterior to the knowledge itself. These remarks are 
strictly applicable to God's infinite or foreknowledge, the 
objects of that foreknowledge having an existence independ- 
ent and apart from that foreknowledge. The objects of that 
foreknowledge-had a prospective existence to us which, in the 
order of things, was prior to that foreknowledge. God's 
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knowledge is infinite; with him there is no past nor future; 
all is one now, or present. The actions of his creatures, who 
are constituted agents in his moral government, are present 
to his knowledge. That knowledge, so far from giving exist- 
ence to actions, flows from them. Divine foreknowledge, 
instead of causing human actions, is, accurately speaking, so 
far as objects of knowledge give existence to knowledge, the 
origin of that Divine foreknowledge, or infinite knowledge. 
If any think this is giving too much importance to the actions 
of agents, let it be remembered that human agency is accord- 
ing to the will of God. This idea is presented to the reader, 
it being impossible, in a tract like this, to fence it against 
cavils. Repeatedly looked at and duly weighed, it will be 
seen and felt. The good judgment of the reader is relied on. 

If we could suppose the Deity to exist without foreknowl- 
edge, the actions of agents would be just what they are, being 
foreseen. Milton, whose clear judgment in many cases equals 
his sublime poetical conceptions, on this subject thus expresses 
himself: 

If I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 
So, without least impulse or shadow of fate, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
They trespass, authors to themselves in all, 
Both what they judge and what they choose. 

If foreknowledge determines and fixes human actions, it 
must lead to fatality, and even subject the Divine Being to an 
all-controlling fate. ‘For if God certainly foresees all the 
future volitions of his creatures, he must, for the same reason, 
foresee all his own future volitions; and if this foreknowledge 
infers a necessity of volition in one case, how is it possible to 
avoid the same inference in the other ?’’ * 

There are two extremes here to avoid: the one which 
denies to the Divine Being foreknowledge, and takes it away 
from him in part, or altogether; the other which regards 
foreknowledge as cause necessarily producing human voli- 

*“ Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man.” By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq. Appendix, section eighth. The entire section may be read 
with profit, in reference to the topic in question. 
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tions and actions. These errors, for errors they must be 
termed, are to be deplored as alike derogatory to the charac- 
ter of God and subversive of all the principles of religion. 

A Deity whose foreknowledge is defective in part, or en- 
tirely wanting, is inadequate to govern man as a free agent— 
that is, on a scheme of rewards and punishments—because he 
has not knowledge to direct him as to asuitable plan. A Deity 
endowed with a foreknowledge which produces a necessity of 
volition and action is incapable of governing intelligences, 
such as men and angels, because by that foreknowledge his 
own future volitions and actions are just as rigidly fixed and 
determined as the volitions and actions of his creatures. There 
can be no moral government where all is one rock-bound, 
adamant-like system of fate, chaining Him that is regarded 
Ruler, and them who are supposed to be ruled. It will be 
borne in mind that the views here presented are based on the 
ground of the ordinary conception of the relation of Deity to 
the future. He sustains not the same relation to the future 
that we do. The past and the future are both present to his 
mind. There is, really, to him nothing future—his knowl- 
g infinite. Hence, it is not in the nature of things 


edge bein 
for either his own volitions and actions or those of his creat- 
ures to be necessitated. 

Wherein, then, it may be inquired, is there any certainty of 
human events which are future to us, occurring so that proph- 
esies may be fulfilled? It is not to be supposed that those 
events are determined by a Divine decree. It is certainly 
taking a mean view of the character of God to suppose that 
he, by a decree unalterable and immutable, is under the neces- 
sity of determining an event, to us future, in order that he 
may accurately foreknow and by his prophets foretell it. 
The mode by which man is governed has been pointed out: 
he being a free agent, and being punished for bad actions and 
rewarded for good ones. Man is an agent—a government 
within himself. Tis volitions and actions, freely put forth, 
are known, or foreknown, to God. The certainty of an event 
connected with human actions, which has been prophesied of, 
taking place depends on the volition of the agent—that volli- 
tion being present, or foreseen, to the Divine mind. These 
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remarks will apply to all in the future—that which fixes and 
determines the actions being the volition and choice of the 
agent. If one be saved and another lost, the certainty of 
being saved or lost results not from Divine decrees or fore- 
knowledge, but from the choice of the individual. If it be 
objected and said that there is a certainty of future actions 
occurring in some way, it may be replied that this certainty 
results not from God, but is to be connected with the agent. 
So we remove from Deity every thing that would impose 
necessity on human actions as the cause of their certainty. 
Both the certainty and the cause of that certainty are to be 
located in the volition and choice of the agent. God, then, is 
not the author of sin. He is in no sense the cause of sin. 
Enjoying the gospel, each one who is lost is the cause of his 
own ruin; each one who is saved is saved in consequence of 
his voluntary obedience and voluntary acceptance of the right- 
eousness of Christ. No other view of this subject can be 
taken, aside from this, which will not make God the author 
of sin. Explanations may be made, but if language means 
any thing, and if the human mind be capable of comprehend- 
ing ideas, if the certainty of the occurrence of human actions 
be connected with either the decrees or foreknowledge of God, 
then is he the author of sin. 

The whole difficulty that many have of comprehending the 
nature and effect of Divine foreknowledge results from the 
position they occupy. Such persons make themselves the 
center of all things of the whole universe, and then, from 
that stand-point, they judge of all things as having a relation 
to themselves. They forget that God, and not themselves, 
constitutes the Center and Source of all things. This, is the 
source of endless confusion and perplexity in the religious 
world. Viewed from the earth, the planets of the solar sys- 
tem have direct and retrograde motions; sometimes they are 
stationary. This results from the earth being regarded as the 
center of the system. Could a spectator be placed on the sun, 
all the planets, instead of sometimes being stationary, some- 
times moving in a direct and sometimes in a retrograde 
direction, would, in the plane of the sun’s equator, be seen to 
move from west to east, around the central luminary. When 
VOL. VI.—NO. I.—8. 
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God is made the center of our religious theories, there is har- 
mony; when we become the important center, confusion and 
endless intricacy are the result. Ever embraced in the in- 
finite knowledge of our Heavenly Father, we have the fullest 
assurances that he is acquainted with every sigh, tear, and 
prayer of ours, and is ever ready to shed on us his choicest 
favors for every filial feeling and every filial duty. 

In this tract the ground is taken that decrees and actions 
are, with Deity, synonymous. Whatever he decrees he per- 
forms; with him, to decree is to act, there being no interven- 
ing effort between the decree and the act. Decrees, then, re- 
spect God’s own actions; his foreknowledge has respect to the 
uctions of others. This distinction, clearly made and kept in 
the mind of the reader, will be ar invaluable guide. 

IV. Foreknowledge and the Scriptures.—The word of God is 
the only rule of faith and practice in all matters pertaining to 
our holy religion. Whatever is written in the word of God is 
to be believed. That which is not found in that holy Volume 
is to be rejected and set at nought. The doctrines of councils 
and synods, of confessions and formularies, of systems of divin- 
ity, and the opinions of great lights of the Church, are to be 
revered and received so far as they agree with the Volume of 
inspiration; differing from that Volume, no one who loves the 
the truth, and loves the Scriptures, and loves Him who gave 
the Scriptures, will think of either adopting those sentiments 
or giving them countenance. Authorities and precedents are 
good so far as they are good, and evil in every thing in which 
they are evil. The glory and ornament of the age in which 
we live are that the human mind investigates and thinks for 
itself. What do the Scriptures teach on this subject? should 
be the stereotyped inquiry in our investigations on all subjects 
connected with religion. And what do the Scriptures teach 
in relation to the view which has just been taken of Divine 
foreknowledge? It must be borne in mind that decrees and 
foreknowledge are both taught in the sacred Volume, It is 
not the object of the writer to deny the fact that either one or 
both of them is tanght in the sacred Volume; so far from 
denying the fact; it is the object to contend for this. Not the 
fuct, but what decrees and foreknowledge are, constitutes the 
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point of present inquiry. Decrees and foreknowledge are 
great and sublime truths revealed from heaven; but when 
































those decrees and the foreknowledge are so explained as to 
reduce all to fatality, limit the number of the redeemed, de- 
termine unalterably the number of thosé who will be lost, 
and, by necessary consequence, make God the author of sin, 
and destroy human agency, then those glorious truths become 
any thing but desirable. Like those churches and cathedrals, 
with windows of stained glass, in which every object presents 
an unnatural and somber appearance, so are all the lovely 
doctrines and cheering promises of religion rendered gloomy 
and forbidding, viewed through a medium of fatality. 

** Jucob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” is a declara- 
tion of the word of God. If it be urged that allusion is made 
not to the posterity of Jacob and Esau, but to them, person- 
ally, the explanation is plain and éasy. The conduct of the 
two brothers is present to the infinite knowledge of God; the 
love to the one, and the hatred to the other, follows. I see 
not another word necessary to explain this passage, so often 
quoted to explain and prove unconditional election and repro- 
bation. The reader can take this mode of explanation, and 


apply it to any number of similar cases, and an easy and satis- 





factory solution will be obtained. Correct views of fore- 
knowledge, and a recollection of the fact that decrees are sub- 
sequent to foreknowledge and altogether distinct in nature, 
will constitute a correct guide. Before Jacob and Esau:are 
born—before they have done good or evil—their lives and ac- 
tions are present to the infinite knowledge of God; and, of 
course, he could pronounce on the good of the one and the 
evil of the other. 

Another example will be taken: the crucifixion of Jesus . 
Christ. It was present to the infinite knowledge of God that 





if his Son became incarnate at a certain period of the world’s 
history, he would be put to death by wicked men. LIlad 
Christ appeared on the earth a thousand years earlier or a 
thousand years later than he did, the Jews and Pilate would 
have been the same wicked people they were. The only dif- 
ference would have been in the fact that those who crucified 
Christ would not have had the opportunity of developing their 
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horrid deed; yet they, in heart, would have been the same 
wicked people. That on which the certainty of human ac- 
tions depends has been already pointed out. It was present 
to the infinite knowledge of God that if his Son became in- 
carnate at a certain period of the world’s history, a wicked 
generation, voluntarily, in the exercise of free agency, and, of 
course, in no way compelled or constrained, would crucify 
him. The key of explanation is put into the hand of the 
reader in the full confidence that, in all cases, he is capable of 
using it. Minutie and detail of explanation are unnecessary ; 
this the reader can do for himself. If the Jews were under 
the necessity to crucify Christ, then their part in his cruci- 
fixion constituted a portion of the agency by which redemp- 
tion was effected; and, as such, are we not indebted to them, 
in part, for the atonement ? * 

If the Jews were compelled to crucify Christ, they were 
compelled by a decree of God, which, of course, was the will 
of God; if they did the will of God, they, of course, did no 
wrong, but performed a good and righteous act. Peter tells 
them that they crucified Christ with wicked hands. They, 
therefore, did not perform a good act, but a bad one; hence, 
not the will, not the decree, of God. Llere it may be re- 
marked that unconditional election and reprobation destroy 
the distinction between virtue and vice. The inimorality of 
unconditional election and reprobation was called in question 
more than a thousand years ago by good and learned men. 
But more of this anon. We have no war to make on indi- 
viduals or names; on the other hand, we hope to have charity 
for all. At the same time, we claim the right of speaking out 
our doctrines and theories; in an age of liberty of thought, 
speech, and action, none would wish to deny the privilege. 

We hold to the doctrine of election, but not unconditional 
election; we hold to the doctrine of election based on Divine 


foreknowledge. Such a doctrine is taught in the Scriptures, 


*If the reader will take the pains to examine the Scriptures closely, he 
will find that the Jews tortured Christ and placed him on the cross, but 
really did not put him to death, except in intention. Christ laid down his 
life—voluntarily died—when he bowed his head and gave up the ghost 


A little attention in reading the Scriptures will make this manifest 
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and is one of the most cheering doctrines. All-important it 
is that we should have correct scriptural ~iews of it—views in 
accordance with the perfect character ¢* G d and the charac- 
ter of man asa free agent. With man there “ntervene be- 
tween a resolve of the will and an action performed effort, 
exertion, and labor, because he is limitéd in power. Not so 
with God: he is omnipotent. Between a resolve or a deter- 
mination on his part and an action or event there intervenes 
no effort, no labor; none is necessary, because he is all-power- 
ful. Let there be light, and there was light,” was the first 
step in the progress of creation, revealed by Moses. Between 
the *“* Let there be,” or the determination to create light, and 
the existence of light there was no effort. The determination 
and the act werethe same. ‘ For he spake, and it was done; 
he commanded, and it stood fast,”’ says the pious psalmist. 
The unlimited power and sovereignty of God are here ex- 
pressed in sublime language. With Deity, to resolve, to de- 
termine, to decree, are the same as to perform. Lis determina- 
tions, or decrees, and actions cannot be separated. Whatever 
he decrees is performed; whatever he performs was previously 
decreed. It will be a matter of no difficulty for the reader, 
accepting of these views of the decrees and actions of Deity, 
guided by the light of the Scriptures, to determine what, in 
respect to this world and the human race, is foredrdained or 
decreed. Of course God decreed to create this world, to create 


man, to place him in this world in a probationary state. It 


trial, of course God neither decreed that he should sin nor 
sinned for him—that is, decreed it, decreeing and acting being 
the same with Deity. God, foreseeing that man would sin, 
decreed, or determined, to provide salvation for him in the life 
and death of Christ. 

It will be borne in mind that it is one of the appointments, 
or decrees, of God that man shall be a free agent. Under the 
gospel dispensation, the death of Christ removes any obstruc- 
tions which sin may have interposed to the free exercise of this 
agency. This grace, resulting from the death of Christ, does 
not destroy agency by converting the soul before the exercise 
of repentance and faith, but enlightens the sinner, and saves 








being decreed that man should be a free agent in a state of 
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those who voluntarily repent and believe the gospel. God 
decrees that those who repent and believe the gospel shall be 
saved. ‘He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved,”’ is 
the decree published by Christ. ‘ He that believeth not, shall 
be damned,” is the decree published by Jesus Christ in respect 
to the rejecters of the gospel. There is nothing plainer than 
the doctrine of election, as taught in the sacred Scriptures ; 
he that runs may read. It is present to the infinite knowledge 
of God_.that one individual will repent, believe, and obey the 
gospel, and therefore it is decreed that such a person shall be 
saved. It is present to the infinite knowledge of God that 
another will refuse to repent and believe the gospel; therefore, 
it is decreed, as published by the Saviour in the great commis- 
sion, that heshall belost. The decrees of God—those of them 
relating to the human family—have respect to man’s charac- 
ter, actions, and volitions, to the nature and perfections of 
God, and to the nature of the moral government of God. 
The Divine Being acts according to rule, order, justice, and 
xecording to the perfection of his nature. All things are fore- 
seen by Deity; then, his decrees respect character, sin, holli- 
ness, virtue, and vice. Ilow God-like, decrees viewed in this 
light! how different from that arbitrary mode of decrees that 
causes God to decree without regard to justice, sin, holiness, 
or character! for, unless decrees are based on foreknowledge, 
this must be the case. 

Incidentally, I will say a word on the subject of the perse- 
verance of the saints. This doctrine does not depend ona 
decree of God; it depends on a renewed nature, the covenant 
between Christ and the believer, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and Divine providence. It is just as natural for the 
renewed or regenerated nature, sustained by the intercession 
and covenants of Christ, the guidance and sanctifying infla- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and the providence of God, to make 
its way ultimately to heaven as it is for the river, obeying the 
law of gravity and hydrostatic pressure, to find its way to the 
ocean. But this by the way. Much has been said about the 
secret will of God and secret decrees. I suppose secret de- 
crees and secret will of God are decrees and a will not re- 
vealed; otherwise, they would not be secret. Who is this 
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that has become wise above what has been written? Who is 
this that has been inducted into secrets of the Almighty? 
Such a position deserves not a serious refutation. Permissive 
decrees are often spoken of. The form of expression carries 
along with it a contradiction. God either decrees or does not 
decree. He has appointed man an. agent, rewards him for 
good deeds, and punishes him for bad actions. Permissive 
decrees have been invented, for they are not found in the 
Scriptures, to ward or fence off the necessary conclusion that 
God is the author of sin, according to the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation. One error ever begets 
another; one absurdity ever leads to another; truth alone is 
uniform and consistent in its nature and all its parts. 

It is a pleasing theme to reflect on—the power and sover- 
eignty of God, as revealed in the sacred Scriptures. God's 
nature is infinite; so he has power to know all things; he can 
decree whatever his holiness, and justice, and plans of gov- 
erning the universe may lead him te. God, as a Sovereign, 
governs man as a free agent; he is abundantly adequate in 
power and wisdom so to dé. Divine sovereignty appoints 
man a probationary state under a remedial system, enlightens 
the darkened understanding, and thereby restores the ability 
to choose or refuse, and renews the soul on repentance and 
faith; it rewards obedience, punishes sin, answers prayer, 
and makes true the promise to the believing. Great and 
glorious is the sovereignty of God. The Divine Being can 
foresee the obedience of his people, can resolve or decree to 
reward that obedience, can by the gospel call men to obe- 
dience and to salvation, can justify those who accept of those 
calls, can conform believers to the image of his Son, and 
can glorify such as have been justified and conformed to the 
image of his Son. God will have merey on whom he will 
have mercy, and will have compassion on whom he will have 
compassion. Those that repent and believe will meet with 
compassion from a Sovereign God. Ile has the power to have 
compassion on such, and none can stay or prevent him, Man's 
will or haste (running) affects not the power of God in such a 
case. Divine Sovereignty can harden and blind such as 
abuse the grace of the gospel; can make a vessel of honor of 
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one vessel, and a vessel of dishonor of another; can mar 
and break the unwilling and disobedient, and ean form the 
obedient and willing into a vessel of honor. Neither death, 
nor the grave, nor hell, nor sin, nor Satan, can prevent the 
Divine Sovereignty from glorifying Christians and punishing 
impenitent souls. Then we may anticipate a crown of glory, 
radiant and resplendent with stars, to be placed on the head 
of him who shall be glorified by the Sovereign God of the 
Bible; then we are prepared to look for all that ineffable 
glory described in the Bible to be conferred on the believer 
after death. The Christian will emerge from this obscure 
state of existence into the felicity of heaven, a king, a priest, 
and an immortal being—even as I have seen the bud, dry, 
scaly, and dead, under the approaching warmth of spring, 
begin to be warmed into life, and swell, and resuscitate, first 
expanding its scales and outer covering, then through the 
small openings showing the beautiful embryo, then gradually 
and coyly expanding its petals, and finally appearing a fall- 
blown rose, delighting all by its fragrance and the beauty of 


its colors. 


Art. VIL—Our Thoughts Never Leave Us. 


Wuituer go the thoughts which are daily, hourly, passing 
through our minds? Do they remain with us fora season, and 
then, by passing out of consciousness, pass out of the mind, 
and perish? or do they abide with us forever? It is clear 
that we must accept one of two theories—viz.: (1) They do 
abide with us forever, or (2) they do not. By the law of ex- 
cluded middle, no third doctrine can be interpolated between 





these two. 

The second doctrine is manifestly erroneous. If a thought 
passes out of the mind, and is thus lost to us, how could we 
ever recall it? what would become of the memories of our 
childhood? The faculty of memory itself, as commonly un- 
derstood, would, on this theory, cease to be one of our powers; 
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for its office is to bring from the storehouse of the mind the 
thoughts gathered there during the past, and this it could not 
do if there were no thoughts there to be brought. How, on 
this theory, will we account for our remembrances? Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton states that Avicenna, an Arabian philosopher, 
who held to this doctrine, “explains the process of recollec- 
tion by an irradiation of divine light, through which the re- 
covered cognition is infused into the intellect.” Such a view, 
as it postulates a hyperphysical agency to account for a phe- 
nomenon, before such a postulation is shown to be necessary, 
violates the law of parsimony, and is therefore illegitimate. 
Moreover, it seems ridiculously absurd. In like manner, any 
other attempt of those who advocate this doctrine to explain 
‘the process of recollection’’ must assume some extra-mental 
agency, which, by the same law of parsimony, cannot be done 
until shown to be necessary. 

If the second theory is not true, the first one must be ac- 
cepted as true, independently of all positive arguments in its 
favor. But positive arguments are not wanting; and, in en- 
deavoring to present some of them, we ask the indulgence of 
the reader. 

Memory, as commonly understood—that is, the power of 
recalling thoughts which for a long or short time have been 
in forgetfulness—affords an argument which gives us at least 
a probability in favor of the doctrine. Let me call up to-day 
the thought of an agate which was given to me in childhood. 
The thought has not been called up before during the Jast ten 
years. Where was the thought during those ten years? The 
common man would say that the mind kept it in its storehouse 
of memory. The philosopher, obeying his law of parsimony, 
would say thesame thing. The thought of the agate is not re- 
garded as a stranger who suddenly stands before me at the bid- 
ding of some mysterious agency; but I recognize it as an old 
friend who has never left me, and whose features are as familiar 
to-day as they were ten yearsago. Verhaps the reader has had 
a similar experience—thoughts recalled, even after longer in- 
tervals than ten years. Now, if the mind can and does retain 
a thought ten years, may it not do so for twenty, thirty, forty? 
nay, may it not retain it forever? The fact of retention for a 
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definite time affords a probability for retention for a time in- 
definite, immortal. 

We pass now to the second argument. As we lay the chief 
stress upon this, we shall expand it, without, we trust, being 
unprofitably tedious. Whether good or bad, it is independent 
of the first, and of others that might be presented, and stands 
or falls upon its own merits. 

Let us go back, in thought, to a period before the creation 
of the universe. We have before us, at this period, the Di- 
vine Essence (substance) and the Energy-force of the Divine 
nature—these two. (That the Deity has attributes, such as 
omnipotence, omnipresence, etc., does not fall within the 
scope of our argument, nor is the argument affected thereby.) 
Now, the Essence and the Force are so related to each other 
that one cannot exist without the other. Unless this is so, 
they can exist apart without the fact of separation involving 
the destruction or annihilation of either. Let us, then, take 
them as existing separately. 

Now, if there be but one God—and this truth may be meta- 
physically established—that God must be the Essence, or the 
Force; for there is no other existence but these two. Sup- 
pose the Force to be God, then the Divine Essence is not God, 
which is a contradiction; and if not God, the Divine Essence 
is a creature, created by the Force—which is absurd. Sup- 
pose, now, the Divine Essence to be God—then the Force is 
not God; if not God, it is a creature; if a creature, the Di- 
vine Essence (God) existed before the Force; if the Divine 
Essence (God) existed before the Force, then we have a God 
devoid of Energy (Force) creating. But to create involves the 

-exercise of Energy-force; hence, to say that God, without 
Energy (Force), creates is absurd. 

From these absurdities we conclude that the Divine Essence 
and Energy (Force) are so related that they cannot exist with- 
out each other. God is a self-active Substance. Force (En- 
ergy) is bound up in the indivisible simplicity of the Divine 
nature—is inherent. To destroy one is to destroy the Deity; 
and, therefore, to destroy one is to destroy the other. 

The above presents the theory of spontaneity, as applied to 
its highest object, Deity, and shows the relation of Energy 
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(Force) to the Essence in which it inheres in that theory. 
Now, in regard to the soul of man—that immortal substance 
which thinks, and feels, and wills—its essence and its energy 
(force) we may apply one of two theories. We may say that 
it was created according to the theory of spontaneity or of 
non-spontaneity. By the law of excluded middle, no third 
theory can be interpolated. Suppose non-spontaneity: then, 
the mind’s energy (force) is not inherent; if not inherent, it 
comes into the mind ab extra. But the energy (force) of the 
mind determines all its activities; an act of will is an act of 
mind; ergo, the energy of the mind determines its acts of will. 
Now, if the energy of the mind determines its acts of will, 
and if that energy is ab extra, it follows that a power ad extra 
determines the acts of will; but if a power ab extra determines 
man’s will, man does not determine his will himself, and thus 
man is not free. But man is free; ergo, we reject non-spon- 
tancity, and adopt spontaneity. 

Thus we find ourselves with spontaneity as the true theory 
in regard to the human intellect; if so, the mind’s essence 
and energy (force) are so related that they cannot exist apart; 
hence, to destroy one will be to destroy the other. 

Now, a thought is not something apart from mind. No 
one will be rash enough to affirm this. It must be (a) energy 
alone, (b) a modification of the mind’s essence alone—i. ¢., es- 
sence alone—or (c) it must include both energy and essence ; 
i. e., essence modified by energy. The reader will readily see 
that according to the theory of spontaneity, the third (c) is the 
true doctrine as to the nature of thought; for by that theory 
essence and energy cannot exist apart. 

Now, can. thought be destroyed? Take the three possible 
views of its nature given above. In either of them the de- 
struction of thought is the destruction of mind. Take (a): 
We destroy thought—ergo, we destroy energy; and ergo, as 
the essence of mind cannot exist without energy, we destroy 
mind. Take (b): We destroy thought—ergo, we destroy es- 
sence; and ergo, as mind cannot exist without essence, we 
destroy mind. Take (c): We destroy thought—ergo, we de- 
stroy essence and energy, and that is the destruction of mind. 
Hence the general conclusion that while mind lives each 
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thought lives, To deny the immortality of thought, we must 
deny the imnjortality of mind. 

I see but two ways which may be looked to as means of 
avoiding the general conclusion reached. One is to say that 
as a particular thought is a particular modification of the 
mind's essence by a particular energy, it may sink down into 
the general essence and energy of the mind, and thus be lost, 
like as a snow-flake falling on the sea melts into its “‘ yeast of 
waves”’ and loses its identity forever. If this were true, if a 
thought was thus lost, it could never be recalled. The other 
way of avoiding the general conclusion is to say that one 
thought is transmuted into another. The absurdity of this 
may be shown by an illustration. Let me call up the thought 
of Mr. Darwin, sitting on the opposite side of my table, ex- 
pounding to me, with philosophic gravity and dignity, the 
theory of evolution. The mental image is well defined, the 
outline clear, the thought distinct. ‘ Most potent, grave, and 
reverend” junior! Now, let Mr. Darwin take leave, and let 
me call up the thought of an ape sitting in Mr. Darwin’s 
vacated chair, gravely expounding, with apish chatter, the 
same theory of evolution. Asin the other case, the mental 
image is well defined, the outline clear, the thought distinct. 
** Most potent, grave, and reverend”’ senior! Will any one 
say that one of these thoughts can be transformed into the 
other? That would introduce a sort of “transmigration of 
souls’”’ among our thoughts, so that at any given time the 
thoughts of our dead ones may be present with us under the 
form of a thought of a tree, or bird, or flower. 

The objector to the argument thus drawn from the doctrine 
of spontaneity must belong to one of these classes of persons: 
he must be (1) a nihilist, or (2) a materialist, or (8) one who 
believes in the existence of mind. 

The nihilist must hold his peace; he can say nothing. He 
denies the existence of substance, and asserts “ that all our 
knowledge of mind or matter is only a consciousness of 
various bundles of baseless appearances.” A bona fide nihilist 
ought not to fear cutting himself with a knife. It would be 
nothing exerting the energy of nothing to take up nothing 
with which to cut nothing—the cut would be nothing, and 
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hence no harm would be done. An argument founded on 
such a doctrine is founded on nothing, and must therefore 
fall to the ground, or, rather, to nothing. The materialist 
ought to keep the peace, also—that is, if he proposes to object; 
but, according to the modern doctrine of the correlation and 
conservation of forces, may he not say that thoughts never 
perish? If a thought should leave me now, does it not go 
into heat, thence into electricity, thence on and on, perhaps 
to reiippear again as a thought in the agestocome? It is not 
lost, but is in a process of evolution, peregrinating ad infinitum 
within the periphery of the universe! Lofty idea! a mount- 
ain-peak—ay, the Matterhorn—on whose summit serenely 
sits the “ poet of science,” looking back through the abysmal 
ages of eternity a parte ante, to discern in the “ star-dust”’ of 
proto-existence “the promise and potency of every form and 
With this view, we may dwell safely in the 


fre 


quality of life! 
valley. But, seriously, materialism logically terminates in 
universal skepticism, and hence must refuse credence to its 
own arguments presented under any form, at any time, or 
against any thesis. This is a sweeping charge, and demands 
clear proof. Let us try to give it. First, then, materialism 
is the doctrine which declares that there is no substance but 
matter—that there is no such thing as spirit. Accepting its 
deliverance as true, we must account for all things in the uni- 
verse as the products of matter; for, ex hypothesi, there is no 
other substance to produce them. With this fixed in our 
minds, we ask, Whence came the Bible, with its doctrines? 
The materialist, according to his own theory, must say that it 
is the product of matter. There is nothing else to produce it. 
What, now, does the Bible teach? It teaches the doctrine of 
spirit—says that spirit is a substance different from matter; 
existed before matter, is superior to matter, created matter— 
and will flourish in immortal youth when matter is destroyed. 
These utterances come from the Bible—the Bible comes from 
matter; therefore, these utterances come from matter. But 
according to materialism there is but one substance, which is 
matter; and hence these utterances are false. Who, or what, 
uttered the falsehood? Matter—materialism. It is a false- 
hood, too, in “a material point,” as the lawyer would term it; 
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and the witness is therefore discredited—he cannot be believed 
atall. Falsus in uno, falsusin omnibus. Being thus a discred- 
ited witness, its testimony cannot be received for or against 
the immortality of thought, or for or against any thing else. 

The believer in the existence of mind cannot object to our 
general conclusion unless he rejects the doctrine of spon- 
taneity; for, unless our argument has been vicious in its 
process, the doctrine of spontaneity leads to the conclusion 
that thought is immortal. If he reject spontaneity, he must 
accept non-spontaneity in some one of its forms. If he accept 
non-spontaneity, he must, as we have shown above, accept the 
doctrine which it involves—that man is notfree. But man is 
free—this is the testimony of consciousness in every rational 
mind; and from the judgment of consciousness there is no 
appeal. We may not be able to explain the how of human 
freedom, but on the authority of consciousness we must and 
do accept the fact—the that. The objector would therefore 
find himself in error by objecting, and must yield his position. 

We are therefore left with our general conclusion unshaken. 
We would be glad to consider the influence of the redeeming 
process (especially of regeneration and sanctification) upon 
the hpman soul, so far as it relates to our present subject. 
Ilere we would seek for an answer to the objection contained 
in the question, Will not evil thoughts, treasured up in our 
memories, bring sorrow to the good man in heaven? But we 
have trespassed too long on the reader's patience, and must 
pass this by. 

We cannot close without calling attention to the solemn 
and important practical lesson which the doctrine of this pa- 
per suggests. If our thoughts never leave us, let us endeavor 
to obey, to the letter, the apostolic injunction: “ Fivally, my 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

How just the counsel of Cardinal Wolsey to Cromwell: 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s. 
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And what solemn force in the admonition of a greater than 
Shakspeare: “ Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.”’ 

But, besides our individual life, we are exercising influence 
upon others. As parents, teachers—nay, in all the relations 
of life—we are helping to mold immortal characters. Let us 
endeavor to promote in others thoughts that are holy and ex- 
alting. And, finally, let the good man remember the apos- 
tolic exhortation: “Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.”” The good man’s 
reward is sure. Every thought given to “Him who loved 
us,” is a treasure richer than the gold of Ophir, laid up for 
days to come. And it shall be that when the resurrection 
shall dawn upon the child of God, and eternity shall flash into 
immortal consciousness all the thoughts of time, he will, 
through grace, have a goodly heritage with which to begin 
the fruitions of heaven. 
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Ws take this little space at the close of seven valuable ar- 
ticles simply to say to the Church that the Meprum, in its 
matter, starts well for 1875. We are sure that we here pre- 
sent a contribution to our Church's literature that will be 
regarded as worthy of preservation. We are very glad, also, 
to say that we have the promise of articles for succeeding 
numbers from many able pens. It is right to mention that 
Dr. J. B. Lindsley, who has a most readablé review of a cer- 
tain book in this number, is diligently at work on a series 
of articles, to be commenced in the April number, on the 
“Sources of Cumberland Presbyterian History.”” We wish 
we could impress the Church with the value of these promised 
articles. Every preacher should have them, and many others 
besides. Let the brethren bestir themselves for our Quar- 
terly, and give it a fine list for this year. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED DIscREPANCIES OF THE B1- 
BLE. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat. 1874. For sale by W. T. Berry & Co., Nashville. 
The value of this work is hard to estimate, in some respects. 

Part I. is worth the price of the book to any minister of the 
gospel, and that part states only the Origin, Design, and Re- 
sults of Discrepancies found in the Word of God, in some fifty- 
four pages, while Part II., on the discrepancies themselves, has 
three hundred and eighty-two pages allotted it. The discrep- 
ancies are discussed under three general heads—viz.: Doc- 
trinal, Ethical, and Historical. Under these leading divisions 
of the subject a great variety of difficulties is considered briefly 
but forcibly. Many very satisfactory results are attained in 
the examinations of apparent contradictions, and the careful 
reader is impressed with the fairness of the author’s hypothe- 
ses, and the lucidness of his statement. Indeed, no Christian 
can peruse this work without being strengthened in faith, and 
often refreshed in feelings. While reading the discussion of 
the origin, design, and results of discrepancies in the Bible, 
we were led to think that many ministers and other persons 
would be exceedingly interested in and benefited by the au- 
thor’s views. The learning apparent in this work is extensive, 
and its use discreet and accurate, giving force to the state- 
ments of the writer. 

Sacrep Dramas. By Rev. James Boxer. I. Naaman, the Syr- 
ian. IL. The Finding of Moses. III. Jephthah’s Daughter. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, and 
Dillingham. 1875. 

The author, speaking of his book, says in regard to its pro- 
duction and its history: ‘‘ The motive prompting the act was 
good; the result of the work has been good.” We trust that 
this is true. Any person familiar with Bible history will be 
more or less interested in reading this volume, because of 
its amplification of graphic scenes in the Old Testament. 
We prefer the narratives just as they are found in the terse, 
striking language of the Scriptures. 
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